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PREFACE 


When I first came to Beloit, most of the people who knew the history of the radio stations associ- 
ated with Beloit College had gone on to other jobs or places. I would meet someone who could 
bring me part of the story, but I never got a full appreciation of the length or scope of the history 
of the radio activities at Beloit College until now. 


This book represents a real service to the College by bringing together the history and people in- 
volved with radio at Beloit. The current students will benefit from reading this because they will 
see the flow of history, struggle, background that got them to the point they enjoy now. They 
will also see that some issues do not go away - such as record theft, quality news operation, etc. 


The College will benefit from this book also. They will be able to point with pride to the long 
and significant history of radio at Beloit. There is always a question as far as historians are con- 
cerned as to who was on the air first with a “broadcast” signal. This book documents that Beloit 
College was clearly among the first radio operations in the nation. Certainly the role of Beloit’s 
faculty is clear in the early development of radio signals. 


Radio enjoyed its “golden years” as the medium of choice to bring the best entertainment, news 
and public affairs to all of America. When Television arrived around 1948, the public turned 
some of its attention to this new medium. But they never turned away from radio completely. 
The public still needed radio for entertainment and news. Radio can go places that television 
has a hard time going. The radio in your shirt pocket, car, at the beach, in your bedroom still is a 
vital part of the communication system of this country. The public knows that when something 
happens in their community, it is radio that will have it on first. 


The future of radio is unclear. Some say that AM radio will be talk only, that FM radio will be 
used for music. However, with the new digital systems being developed, radio as we know it 
will change completely. All radio stations are starting now looking to the future to determine 
the kind of service they will offer to the public and how they are going to support that service. It 
is my hope that Beloit College will again be in the forefront - giving the public a needed service 
and helping students develop the skills and interest to use radio effectively. 


Radio is still exciting - so as they say “Stay tuned”. 


Carl G. Balson 
Faculty Advisor - March 1993 


INTRODUCTION 


Going through some of the files up in the station in the Fall of 1988, I noticed a crude historical 
outline of Beloit College Radio (intended for the 1986 anniversary) that reached back to at least 
the twenties. It was intriguing: How great is the station’s heritage? After exploring the Archive’s 
radio files, I began to get a hint of how extensive it is. A strong interest in both radio and history 
compelled me to research further, and then, to attempt a written history. I first looked at the 
files in both the Archives and at the radio station and then proceeded to scrutinize all of the 
Round Tables, yearbooks and other material from the turn of the century on. Towards the end of 
the Summer of 1991, I developed the first of two sets of surveys that were sent out to selected 
alumni, usually student board members. The results were encouraging: almost 50% of those sur- 
veyed were able to send back a response. Interviews were also conducted during this time, add- 
ing to the series of interviews done by Bryan Oldenburg in the Fall of ’85. The enthusiasm and 
the amount of information provided by Alumni surprised even me: That so many people were 


interested in giving their input to the project is a testament to college radio’s lasting impact on 
their lives. 


There is one glaring gap in Ethereal Messages that should be noted: the lack of information on the 
involvement of women. There was very little to be found on the woman’s experience at WBCR. 
Unfortunately, out of the surveys sent to women who were involved, only a few were sent back 
(even though the general response was quite good). I was left to rely on what I had and evena 
few quotes by men in an attempt to fill the gap. Though this wasn’t the only area — there were 
other alumni that would have helped add more information in general, but they were either un- 
able to respond (such as Tom Keenan) or we were unable to trace them (such as Jeff Geer). But 


then, this is a history of Beloit College Radio. Someday, another history may be written, filling 
in this gap. 


Ethereal Messages has three purposes. One is to give a sense of history to those who become in- 
volved in WBCR; to make present and incoming students aware of its heritage, how and why ra- 
dio at Beloit College evolved as it did. As Rich Allen. ’85, explains late in the book, “Students 
come to Beloit College — many of them without any past history of radio experience or broad- 
casting experience, and when they get on the air they want to do things their way — they have 
no sense of a history of radio, how it operates and how one speaks to their listening audience.” 
Another purpose is to give past members not only just a legacy of Beloit College Radio, but 
credit for their contributions, when possible in their own words. And of course, the third pur- 
pose is simply to present a history of radio at Beloit College, to anyone who’s interested. 


College radio has always been an alternative, giving air time to music and other material not fis- 
cally endearing to most commercial stations. It’s also a chance for students to operate at the 
other end of the transmitter, to experience radio from the programmer’s point of view. It’s their 
opportunity to be that disembodied voice emanating from a speaker, communicating music, 
ideas, news, comedy, and other material. Beloit College radio has helped serve this and related 
purposes for most of the 20th century, developing an impressive heritage. Ethereal Messages is 
the first attempt to offer a complete, though concise look at its evolution. 
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PART ONE 
DAYS OF EXPERIMENTATION 
AND INNOVATION 
(1907 -30) 


From Cap And Gown To Khaki: 
Professor Culver and the Radio Corps 


“Here in Beloit we are striving to become better acquainted with some of the fundamental laws 
which obtain in this field. What we may chance to learn or discover may or may not have a 
practical bearing. We hope, at least, to come to know truth.” — Dr. Charles A. Culver 


“WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY — That introduced by Prof. Culver but now in vogue among 
the students.” — From the 1911 Codex 


Lee De Forest, the self-proclaimed “Father of Radio,” wrote in his autobiography that he in fact 
was the first to begin regular radio broadcasting from his laboratory in the Parker Building in 
New York City in 1907. That same year saw the arrival of Dr. Charles Aaron Culver on the Be- 
loit College campus as the new professor of Physics. Within a year he set up a radio telegraph as- 
sembly, and so began Beloit College radio’s first 23 years. 


Culver (at that time 32), originally from Filmore County, Minnesota, had received his B.S. from 
Carleton College and was fresh from the University of Pennsylvania with a Ph D. 


By the Fall of 1907, the Physics department had come into its own. Finally detached from its as- 
sociation with the Mathematics department, Physics acquired more space on the first floor of 
Pearsons Hall of Science (then barely in its teens) and added a number of courses, including one 
on the subject of Acoustics, an area where Culver was a specialist. 


The Summer of 1908, Culver set up a “radio telegraph assembly” in Pearsons Hall for research 
in radio (his Ph D thesis was in that field). As he stated in The Round Table on December 4, 1908, 
“In general, it can be said that substantial progress is being made along both the lines of radio-te- 
legraphy and aerophony. We have passed the purely experimental stage, and the stage of wild 
and unwarranted predictions. The new system of communication is fast assuming a practical 
commercial basis.” Within several months a small receiving station was set up in Rockford, Illi- 
nois, on the roof of the Public Library. “During the Christmas vacation, Mr. Culver plans to set 
up the Beloit aerial. It is to swing between the peak of Middle College and Science Hall, and will 
be ready for the ethereal messages shortly after the beginning of next term.”(RT 12/18/08) 


One of the first public demonstrations of Culver’s work was held on May 8, 1909 at Keep field 
(now Hancock Field). “Wireless telegraphy was one of the features that interested the visitors at 
Keep Field at the interscholastic meet. Professor Culver had his instruments set up near the 
south end of the grand-stand and sent messages that were received at Science Hall, the Acad- 
emy, and the Daily News office. 


“Although the rain prevented the use of the wireless as a means of reporting the entire meet, the 
demonstration proved very interesting to the visitors. The instruments were set up in the open 
field, and Doctor Culver removed them when it began to sprinkle in order to prevent damage to 
them.” (RT 5/14/09). Next week, The Round Table reported that at the request of the Central Sci- 
entific Company of Chicago, Dr. Culver had constructed a “...form of demonstration apparatus 
which should incorporate in a simple form the modern improvements in the field of radioteleg- 
raphy. After witnessing the operation of the set, the firm purchased outright the exclusive li- 
cense to manufacture and sell these instruments.” 


By the end of 1910 Culver had successfully acquired the support of the Board of Trustees to con- 
tribute more funds to the Physics department “in the way of apparatus essential for the work 
which professor Culver with great zeal and devotion is carrying forward in spite of very inade- 
quate equipment,” wrote Trustee E.B. Kilbourne. This included radio equipment, which Culver 
advanced when he could: “In order to be in a position to practically illustrate the rapid advance- 


ment in the domain of Physics, a complete 1K.-W. Wireless Station has been installed at the labo- 
ratory, and is in daily operation.” (Beloit Alumnus, July 1910). 


Culver continued his experiments, the more prominent being “to determine if possible the part 
played by the earth connection in radiotelegraphy” (Alumnus, 11/11) and equipment developed 
for Central Scientific, including a modified wireless apparatus featuring “That part of the equip- 
ment designed to receive the electric waves which may be readily converted into a practical re- 


ceiver for transmitting long distances” (RT 4/14/11) and the Argon detector, “a wireless device 
for detecting electric waves.” 


By February of 1913, the college’s wireless station had “taken a step ahead of all other educa- 
tional institutions in the world” (RT 2/14/13) by being the first to broadcast accurate time sig- 
nals (all receiving stations within a 100-mile radius), from the college observatory. Within a 


week twenty high schools in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana had applied to be receivers of the 
time sent out by the Beloit station. 


During the first few years of World War I, Culver’s research had led him to another series of ex- 
periments, the most successful and interesting having to do with the transmission of signals to 
and from a moving train. This led him to a summer’s work on the East coast, developing a wire- 
less set-up “to eliminate the necessity for elevated towers at various intervals along the route” 
(RT 10/7/14) “The importance of this invention, when rendered reliable, is momentous. Train 
orders, business communications and personal messages can then be sent from fixed stations to 


moving trains.” (RT 3/3/15). Soon, however, Culver’s attention was diverted to what he 
deemed a much greater cause. 


The Radio Corps 


“Having from the beginning of the Great War believed in the righteousness of the cause of the 
Allies, and having been impatient at our failure as a nation to go to the assistance of those who 
had been fighting our battles, the declaration of war by the United States served to quicken 
afresh the blood of fighting ancestors which had long been coursing hot within my veins,” Cul- 
ver wrote in The Alumnus, March 1919. “My own father went with Sherman to the sea, and there 
have been one or more Culvers in every war in which our nation has fought.” In early April of 
1917 Culver volunteered his services to U.S. war efforts. He had already spent a few months 
planning a proposed Signal, or Radio Corps as it came to be known, and was organizing about 
fourteen alums and students who had studied higher physics and electricity “but lack the practi- 
cal knowledge of sending and receiving messages.”(RT 2/6/17). Culver, who had a government 
master license, felt that “This branch [Radio Corps] of the service is woefully lacking and one 


which is most necessary in times of war. I am willing to aid in any possible way.” A month later 
the government took Dr. Culver up on his offer. 


On May 8, The Round Table reported that “the formation of a military unit which will be strictly a 
Beloit Unit was announced by Professor Culver in chapel this morning as being a very probable 
happening in the near future.” Seventy-five men were needed: half expert wireless operatives 
and half non-technical men. “The entire company will be mounted and will include [a] commis- 
sary department and horseshoers.” The unit was made official by the war department on the 
twenty-fifth. In the meantime Culver recruited members “unofficially” and had come up with 
twenty-five men, including fourteen from the college. Dr. Culver hoped to lead the unit himself. 


Up to this time the government had not paid much attention to radio, excepting the U.S. Wire- 
less Ship Act of 1910 and the Radio Act of 1912 (an almost direct result of the Titanic tragedy), 
which required, respectively, all passenger ships to carry radio-transmission equipment and all 
radio operators to be licensed by the Secretary of Commerce. So, by the time the U.S. entered the 
War there was a great dearth of those knowledgeable in the radio field, at a time when President 
Woodrow Wilson had become convinced that international communication (with oil and ship- 


ping) was one of the keys to the balance of power in foreign relations. This made proposals such 
as Dr. Culver’s all the more valuable. In early June he was commissioned as a Captain in the Sig- 
nal Reserve Corps and ordered to the Signal Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, in late July. 


One of 100 new Signal Corps officers, Culver was taken through a 13-week instructional pro- 
gram, including subjects from “Military Law” to “Sanitation” to “Rules Governing Military Tele- 
graph Lines with special reference to the Alaskan cable lines.” Culver described the training in 
his March, 1919 Alumnus article, “From Cap and Gown to Khaki:” 


“Certain of the courses given were important and essential; others were relatively unimportant 
and more or less a waste of valuable time...unfortunately little if any information was available 
concerning the latest methods of communication being employed in the zone of combat — 
thanks to the pacifism and indecision of the Administration at Washington. Days and weeks of 
valuable time were spent in the study of what obviously were obsolete methods of communica- 
tion. This was particularly true with respect to radio equipment. The result was, that when the 
course was drawing to a close and the time came for me to be assigned to either line or staff 
duty I did not have the slightest idea of the up-to-date radio equipment. 


“On the whole, however, the training was valuable in a general physical and military way. A 
long series of inoculations and several broken ribs served to remind one that there are other 
things in the world than electric waves and polarized light.” 


“They're off for the Great Adventure — this most distinctly Beloit College unit in 
Uncle Sam's war service.” 


The unit of seventy-six men (half Beloit College students or alumni) was finally mobilized as 
Company A of the 307th Field Signal Battalion on October 16, after months of “impatient wait- 
ing,” but with some changes. First of all, the Unit was not sent to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas as 
originally predicted, but to Camp Gordon, 15 miles Northwest of Atlanta, Georgia. Second, it 
soon became evident that Culver was not going to lead the unit when the government felt that 
Culver would be more useful in Washington D.C., where he was assigned to the Radio Develop- 
ment section of the Engineering and Research Division of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
the section concerned with improving of existing radio equipment and developing new. 


In the meantime a radio training school for 200 soldiers, by order of the government, was re- 
ported to be in the works. Company A of the 307th was split up by reassignment of men, based 
on their qualifications for the various kinds of work, but the majority of Beloiters still remained 
in the Radio company. Then in mid-May of 1918, they were transferred to Camp Mills Mineola, 
Long Island, to make final preparations before going to France. Oddly, the only subsequent arti- 
cle printed in The Round Table was on October ninth of that year: “When the Beloit College Radio 
unit...arrived to hold the front lines north of Toul, they found at the ever present and welcome Y 
[YMCA] hut, their old friend and teacher, Prof. Deane. Neither had seen so many Beloiters for 
some time so the reunion was indeed a joyful one. 


“Letters from the various men in the Battalion show that things have been lively indeed in this 
sector. Then, too, they have been through some very severe gas and shell attacks, especially one 
in the latter part of the summer which resulted in the death of one of the city boys...The boys, 
too, have witnessed many spectacular air battles. 


“Most of the college boys who left in this company are now commissioned officers. Sergeant 
Ray Matson has been assigned to Headquarters to teach a class composed of lieutenants and ser- 
geants. Cook Clair Mitchell is said to be some chef and makes “beaucoup” dishes to satisfy his 
hungry company." 


Culver, who was assisted in his work during the war by four Beloit alums, reflected on the war 
in his March 1919 Alumnus article: “It was naturally a great disappointment not to be able to see 
foreign service with the unit I organized. However, the opportunity to serve as a member of the 
Army and Navy Radio Board, and the experience of being more or less directly associated with 
a number of the leading engineers and scientists, was to some extent a compensation for service 
on this side. Though the work was of the greatest interest and a highly valuable experience, it is 
a pleasure to be in the classroom once more.” 


After the war, Dr. Culver once again continued his research and experimentation, including 
demonstrations of equipment that was developed during his time in the Signal Corps, develop- 
ment of “a special apparatus for making a photographic record of electrical atmospheric distur- 
bances” (for which the government applied for a patent), and “a laboratory manual on high fre- 
quency electrical measurements...” Publicized the most was the work Culver did in conjunction 
with none other than Lee De Forest. “The new invention makes possible the conveying of as 
many as ten verbal messages over the same wire at one time and will find its chief practical ap- 
plication in long distance telephony.”(RT 5/28/19) By 1920, however, Culver left Beloit to ac- 


cept a call to the chair of Physics, at his Alma Mater, Carleton College, replaced at Beloit by 
Garvin D. Shallenberger, M.S. 


Dr. Charles Aaron Culver “excelled as teacher, laboratory technician and investigator,” wrote 
Robert K. Richardson in his unpublished history of Beloit College. He described Culver as opin- 
ionated, strict, tireless in work, and attuned to the moral and religious traditions of the College. 
Culver was devoted to experimentation and innovation in the field of radio, yet Richardson 
points out a surprising dichotomy in Culver’s character. “Dr. Culver was a valuable force in the 
life of the institution erring, if at all, in a too emphatic conservatism in days of changing mores.” 


..:And All the Alums Could Listen — 
The Rise and Fall of WEBW 


“Altogether, WEBW was a pretty good little station.” — from The Early Days of Radio 
Broadcasting, by George H. Douglas 


Only a few months after Dr. Culver’s departure from Beloit College, KDKA (Pittsburgh), the 
first major broadcasting station in the United States, was licensed in November of 1920. Owned 
by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company (for the purpose of stimulating sales 
for Westinghouse-made radio receivers), KDKA was a major turning point in the development 
of radio. As described in The Early Days of Radio Broadcasting by George H. Douglas, “What had 
really happened was that the Westinghouse Company had decided to bring broadcasting out of 
the experimental phase — radio had hitherto been a plaything for tinkerers and scientific dab- 
blers — and into the American home. KDKA was started with the idea that it might encourage 
the sale, not of a few, but of thousands of receiving sets for homes within the listening range of 
the station.” (Douglas p 1) KDKA did succeed in changing the public’s attitude towards radio, as 
Douglas explains: “When the year 1920 began the only people who thought about radio thought 
of it as an art that could be understood and enjoyed only by the expert or the electronics whiz. 
When the year 1920 was over there were few who failed to see that radio was calling out to eve- 
rybody. Now it just might be that the radio receiver could be a household utility like the stove, 
the phonograph and the electric light. The technology of home reception was still primitive, but 
the institution was there.” (Douglas p22) 


Radio’s growth was slow throughout the rest of 1920 and 1921, partly because full-scale produc- 
tion of radio receivers was not yet underway. Thus, by the end of 1921, only nine other major ra- 
dio stations went on the air. But then 1922 arrived, “...the year when the desire to own and oper- 
ate radio stations became a national passion.” (Douglas p32) Department stores, newspapers, 
churches, and other institutions and individuals applied for licenses. Everyone, it appeared, 
wanted to do some broadcasting of their own. Whether you were the Nushawg Poultry Farm of 
New Lebanon, Ohio (WPI) or the Palmer School of Chiropractic, of Davenport, lowa (WOC), it 
didn’t matter. “Today we realize with a smile that not all of them could have survived,” 
Douglas explains, “but in 1922 the future looked so bright that there seemed to be room for 
every comer.” 


The radio craze traveling across the nation was soon picked up in Beloit. Stuart Klinger, class of 
‘34 and long time Beloit resident, remembers what may have been the first Beloit radio station: 
“WKAW was owned by a man named Luther Turner, who operated a bicycle shop on North 
State Street...Luther Turner, to my knowledge, had the first broadcast radio in the city of Beloit. 
He didn’t have any scheduled programs, but just came on the air whenever he felt like it. This 
would have been about the year 1922. He’d play records and make comments about what was 
going on in town...His bicycle shop must not have been able to sustain him to his accustomed 
level of living, because he went out of business...And it’s my belief that he sold the transmitter 
to Beloit College.” 


The April 12, 1922 Round Table mentions Beloit’s growing infatuation with radio broadcast- 
ing...as well as the possibility of a Beloit station: “Fifty people heard a radio concert given by 
Earl Lenigan, ’25, Robert Inman, ’25, and Professor G.D. Shallenberger of the physics depart- 
ment in the physics laboratory at Science Hall Sunday afternoon from 3 to 5. The music received 
was that broadcast from Madison by the station at the University of Wisconsin, and was fur- 
nished by the University Regimental Band... 


“By means of an amplifier, the sound waves were so magnified that all those in the room heard 
them with ease. ‘The physics department expects to purchase certain equipment which will en- 
able us to broadcast concerts or news at an early date,’ said Professor Shallenberger. ‘We expect 
to install our sending station some time this spring, or at the latest, by next fall.’” That was it. 


The awe-inspiring nature of the air-waves, via Madison, had captured Beloit, spurring them on 
to build a station of their own. 


As the blueprints were drawn up for the construction of the proposed station, Shallenberger 
and Inman found a more portable amplifier for their public demonstrations, and an odd one at 
that: “By means of a megaphone which will intensify the sound coming through the receiving 
apparatus, the program will be made audible to a large crowd and it is hoped that the students 
will take advantage of ‘listening in’ on this newest marvel of science which is interesting and 


amusing the whole country and has caused more comment and discussion than any invention 
since the wireless telegraph. 


“Robert Inman’s receiving outfit will be used for the demonstration. He has had the apparatus 
set up at his home on Riverside Drive for some time and will handle the technical work of the 
demonstration. The apparatus will be set up in Science hall with the megaphone in the window 
so that the audience assembled in front of the building may hear it plainly. 


“A speech from Madison is expected to be heard at noon and in the evening it is hoped that mu- 
sical programs may be heard from some of the eastern stations such as Detroit, Philadelphia and 
others. The chance of hearing the eastern stations will depend a great deal upon the atmosphere 


and should there be an electrical storm the entire program would necessarily be called off.” (RT 
5/17/22): 


Through the next year, Shallenberger and Inman continued to pick up broadcasts when they 
could, sometimes using everyday objects! “A vocal solo was transmitted on an aerial that Mr. In- 
man had made from an ordinary cotton umbrella.”(RT 10/28/22) 


Finally, almost a year after the first public radio demonstration, Beloit College officially un- 
veiled its plans for a radio station. On April 7, 1923 The Round Table reported that a Beloit Col- 
lege radio broadcasting station with a proposed 500 watts capacity and wavelength of 360 me- 
ters, was already under construction along with a receiving station, a cooperative effort between 
the Physics department (including students) and Fairbanks Morse engineers. It was hoped that 
students and alumni “from New Orleans to the Portlands” would listen in to sports, debates, the 
prominent Vespers Service, and concerts. “The one feature of Beloit’s station will be the human- 
ized program used...This idea, while not original with Beloit, has never been successfully car- 
ried out by any other commercial station in the country, and should prove a distinct innovation. 
The idea is to appeal to the people through what they are really interested in, and give a varied 
program presented by an exceptionally high talent. In this way it is hoped to raise the standard 
of wireless broadcasting and attract a class of people who will be interested for the sake of the 
program more than as a mere phenomenon.” 


The fourth floor of Pearsons in the South Wing (facing the Gym — where the Smith Building is 
now) was picked as the station’s home. 


“The apparatus will be set up in a room formerly used for home economic classes, and will ad- 
join a studio which will be constructed from a part of the natural science museum. The studio 


will be 24 by 24 feet, and will be constructed in accordance with the most modern principles of 
acoustics, 


“The aerial will be of the 160 foot six-wire type with a twelve-wire counterpoise, and will stretch 


from the stack of the heating plant to a 125 foot tubular steel mast to be erected near the south- 
east corner of Science hall. 


10 


“The station will be in operation five nights each week for an hour or an hour and a half, accord- 
ing to present plans. From the studio concerts will be sent by college musical organizations, indi- 
vidual artists from the college and the city, the Treble Clef, the Fairbanks-Morse concert band, 
choral clubs of the city and other entertainments of special interest. 


“Besides the transmitting apparatus in the studio, microphones will be installed in the chapel, 
gymnasium and Fairbanks-Morse plant, and portable transmitters will be connected in other lo- 
cations for special purposes.” 


The station was to be completed by the first of May. 


Four days later The Round Table was already boasting about the station’s potential power: “It is a 
big thing for a college of six hundred students to have the means of transmitting results of ath- 
letic games and concerts to all parts of the United States...it’s another move toward making Be- 
loit the unquestioned leader among colleges in the vicinity.”(RT 4/11/23) But the bragging was 
premature, as the first of many barriers appeared. By the second of May equipment delays had 
forced the college to extend the deadline for another month. The editorial statement in the 
Round Table on May fifth would soon have greater implications than the writers intended: “The 
radio broadcasting station is one of the greatest undertakings ever put across by a small col- 
lege...” 


The Struggle For A Station 


The deadline was extended again as Beloit endured more equipment delays. By mid-June of 
1923 a steel tower had been erected to suspend the aerial between Science Hall and Middle Col- 
lege. The descriptions given by the June sixth Round Table show the range of radio equipment in 
the early 1920’s, from the bulky generators... “Current for the transmitting apparatus will be fur- 
nished by two specially constructed 2,000 volt generators driven by a five horse-power motor. 
Each of the generators weigh well over 200 pounds and the whole unit will weigh approxi- 
mately one-fourth ton.” 


...to the absolute fragility of the microphone: “The most valuable single instrument of the outfit 
is the specially constructed microphone. This piece, circular in shape, five inches in diameter 
and one inch thick, containing delicate mechanism, is made of a gold compound, and is the only 
instrument which will appear in the acoustics room. The current from the microphone is so 
small that it can scarcely be measured in the laboratory and is estimated at about six ten-thou- 
sands of an ampere. This tiny amperage will pass through the transmitting instruments with tre- 
mendous increase and will control an aerial current of seven amperes.” 


Also, the studio was now complete: 


“The studio or acoustics room is about twenty-five feet square and resembles the interior of a 
‘padded cell.’ The floor is covered with one layer of heavy paper and three of burlap. The walls 
and ceiling are covered with a special one-inch-thick wall board compounded from wax stems. 
Over this is a layer of burlap. The room is practically sound and echo proof which is a very es- 
sential detail in successful broadcasting.” 


And hopes were still running high: 


“The college radio station, when completed, will be a thing which will go far toward making a 
better and bigger Beloit. With a capacity of 500 watts, it will rank among the most powerful sta- 
tions in the country. Today, in fact, there are only three American stations claiming higher volt- 
age, one in Chicago, one in New York City, and one in Schenectady. Specially designed appara- 
tus is arriving daily, and by the end of the summer it is expected that the station will have taken 
its own in the radio world...The station will have a wavelength of 273 meters.” 
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That fall, Shallenberger left Beloit College, having resigned as head of the Physics department at 
the end of May 1923, to take over the department at the University of Montana in the fall. His re- 


placement was Vernon A. Suydam, who continued Shallenberger’s work to get the radio station 
up and broadcasting. 


On October tenth The Round Table reported the progress of the new station: “A week ago Sunday 
a few minutes experimenting was done and the set was heard at Houston, Texas and along the 


Atlantic seacoast... The experimental license ’9G6,’ has been issued to the college by the govern- 
ment and application for a broad- 


casting license has been applied 
for. The latter is expected to be re- 
ceived within two weeks.” But in 
the same article..."Because of bro- 
ken power tubes, Beloit’s broad- 
casting station will not be ready 
for permanent operation for an- 
other month." 


Still, the station was able to man- 
age a few minor test broadcasts, 
and made its initial attempt on Oc- 
tober 20: “The program consisted 
of several songs sung by Prof. 
W.E. Alderman ...Minneapolis ac- 
knowledged listening in...” Unfor- 
tunately, the station was still 
plagued by Government red-tape 
and equipment deficiencies: “still : eller 
oauiey Bes ween ihe oe we WEBW tower (Pearsons at right) —photo c.1935 
open in full operation...No li- (Beloit College Archives) 

censes have been received yet, 

and a licensed commercial opera- 


tor must be obtained to operate the station. Certain parts of the equipment are not complete. 

The speech amplifier is unsatisfactory and the antenna must be shortened to comply with the lat- 
est government regulations stating that the wave length must be between 260 and 270 meters..” 
But spirits still ran high: “Professor Suydam said ‘I am very optimistic. It is a matter of only a 
few weeks until everything should be running in fine shape.’” (RT 10/24/23) 


“The question of whether or not Beloit is to have a radio broadcasting station will be decided 


this week. The matter will be placed in the hands of the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees at their next meeting. 


“The Trouble comes from the lack of funds to carry on the repairs of the set. The sum of $2,400 
[a remarkable amount for the time] was appropriated, but it is insufficient. A great deal depends 
upon the Fairbanks-Morse Co., concerning this question. This firm has an interest in the broad- 


casting station, and if they are willing to add more money, the work can go ahead.” (RT 
11/3/23) 


By the end of November the Round Table reported: “At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees 
it was decided to give up any idea of completing the broadcasting apparatus this year. Because 

the heavy expense of this part of the set was not taken care of in the budget for the present year, 
there is not enough money to finish it at present.” (11/28/23) 
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Still, Beloit College, in dogged determination to achieve its goal, completed the receiving set the 
following January, and over the summer of 1924 was able to reconvene work on the broadcast- 
ing station, until at last, in early September... 


“Beloit’s radio broadcasting station is now complete and ready to send out programs. Between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand dollars has been spent by the college during the summer 
months to bring the unit to completion. With the exception of the antennae and the motor gener- 
ator the entire plant has been replaced and overhauled until it is now one of the most up to date 
500 watt stations in this region, being almost identical in equipment to that at the University of 
Wisconsin...Experiments are now being carried on to determine at what wave length the unit 
will operate best, and as soon as this has been determined the station call letters will be assigned 
by the government inspectors who will then finally approve the station.”(RT 9/7/24) All that 
was needed was the cable to connect the radio station to the Chapel (to broadcast the popular 
Vespers service), which took over a month. By that time, the station had received from the gov- 
ernment its official regulated broadcast wave length (283 meters), and its call letters — WEBW. 
“These services [from Chapel] will probably be all that will be broadcasted for a while, due to 
the cost of operating a plant, but eventually the gymnasium and the Fairbanks-Morse audito- 
rium will also be connected with the station.” (RT 10/15/24) 


On October 26, 1924, WEBW went on the air with its first broadcast, the Sunday Vespers service. 
Featured was President Irving Maurer’s sermon “The Maintenance of Standards”. The broadcast 
was a success. “’Starting with today’s service,’ said President Maurer, ‘alumni and friends of Be- 
loit College for many miles about can enjoy these services with us. I hope they will write to us if 
they are listening in.” (RT 10/29/24) Immediately a radio club for students was organized as 
Professor Suydam worked to iron out the kinks in the system: 


Salix WEB W “Those in charge feel that broadcasting 
M24 is good advertising for the college, and 


Sule, Gs 26 Ql 26 253 se, 3 
. 4 pK caeTary oe Qu, seem that money spent on keeping up the lo- 


SOs ( cal station is well used. Professor V.A. 
Autonucusp of i380 FU, 


ae FG Seydamh ivi 

® ydam has suggested to people living 
oy EM. Saree, Ua ttaculeaauct eal Soca in Beloit that they will perhaps get bet- 
(28, Mewrse, Burton Kdcllr, Leto ie rose ter results if they will disconnect their 


Aunmtier and) oy uaLey, antenna entirely. He said that the 
aes sounds are often so loud within a ra- 
Caudle Wee, ae Sal dius of one or two miles of the station 
age ome here ade | say & eek“ that it is difficult to hear them.” Ironi- 
vue Pitacrnen, 18. % ee aac lp “of cally, local listeners had the most 


trouble receiving the broadcasts, while 


Saag flew. Eee rtz those with clearer receptions lived at 
iach zcind Eek: ois ‘-s pa, much greater distances. 
“Tae I. Het 


Apodee gE ae Be igs a GSE Dew, | auunusax, “Cards have been received by the col- 
lege broadcasting station informing 

2z6¥ z«, them that the Vesper services of last 

eo Pa. week were received at Hastings-on- 


an PABBA, Srl sane 


Ton Hf Hudson, New York, Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
aI itl, ‘| (pula We8 a Hutait, acrneure sas and in several parts of Kansas. All 

OE ne, Sere reported excellent reception...’The Be- 
ae 7 Ae iaty. Sek H Panayee loit station is doing excellent work.’ 
Sth it EB oven en LBB La RE pg ‘Adolph Toepfer, operator of the appara- 


‘BFW. repre Ne qc Dn (2:8, AlN tpelaasn, mati ndibigs tus, said. The daylight record for broad- 
casting is 1200 miles under the best con- 


WEBW log — first entry (Beloit College Archives) ditions. We are being picked up at dis- 
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tances ranging from 800 to 900 
miles every Sunday. By using 
more power we will undoubtably 
be able to equal the record of any 
station in the country.” (RT 
11/19/24) The wave length at this 
time was changed to 268 meters, 
part of the government's continu- 
ous reshuffling of the airwaves in 
order to accommodate more stations. 


‘STREET 


on Leh fat 5.30 ott. | HEARD YOUR STATION HEBW 
"M.. ” 


MONTH DAY 


BROADCA NG THE FOLLO : vt 


= D 
Although the broadcasts of the Vesper : YM & 
services were greatly appreciated by a (4 
those who tuned in, an editorial in the si 
November 9th Round Table expressed a < 
growing restlessness in regard to 3 
WEBW’s programming: ”...It seems a s 
waste of money and neglect of a won- 
derful opportunity not to make more 


IN PUBLIC PRINT 


PLEASE VERIFY THI ORT WITH YOUR STATION LOG. ‘ IF CORRECT PLEASE SEND ME 
your EKK OVERIFICATION STAMP. K ENCLOSED DIME Is TO Cov cost oF 
VERIFYING AND ee QO y 

i d 


2/2/30 > 


is ws 2 
use of this means of giving the college 3 g ; 28 Ses SOO00* 
publicity. An almost infinite field has 5 3 Le 3 8 
been opened up, should be taken advan- , ER gS8 3 35 33 gs 
tage of to the fullest extent. Our Vesper 2 . fs 5 2 3 8 4 a ax $5 
services are beautiful, but certainly they £ 5 4 | $3 : ae sis 22 
are not all that there is to Beloit. We ‘4 E < 22 Fs BAOO: 3 
have other activities and interests here a2» ae 3 5s f Ms $ 38 
that are fully as important and perhaps 3 ‘° $2 ‘ Be 2 € i 5 4 
of greater concern to more people than a &é 3 ° 3 h 3 . = 
is a church service...For several years 
past Beloit has had more than successful 
basketball teams, and it would be an al- Listener response card, Cc. 1930...and a verification stamp 
most criminal error in judgement to (Beloit College airsnives) 


pass up the opportunity to broadcast 
some of the big games on the home floor. 


“It must be possible to secure some one who can operate the station on other days than Sundays 
until we get a regular operator at Beloit, and this should be done at once, so that Beloit will de- 
rive the greatest benefit from this opportunity to broadcast her name through the air to the 


whole country.” Soon afterward regular musical programs were considered and cable was or- 
dered to connect WEBW to the gym for Basketball broadcasts. 


On December second the first non-Vespers broadcast “A radio program of music and one short 
speech...” (RT 11/26/24) was planned. However, a near tragedy struck that was not uncommon 
in the more dangerous days of radio: “Burton F. Miller, operator of station WEBW for the past 
quarter, received two shocks of 2000 volts each in rapid succession, when a defect in insulation 
caused the generators to burn out. Aside from a slight burn on his arm and an extraordinary evi- 
dence of life and speed, he was not injured...’ Anyone with a weak heart would have been in- 
stantly killed by the shock Mr. Miller took last night,’ added Professor Suydam.” (RT 12/6/24) 
This only temporarily hampered WEBW, and two weeks later it was on the air again. 


The January Alumnus printed some of the numerous responses sent in by listeners: 


“From Ravenna, Ohio, we received a card saying: ‘We enjoyed your very excellent concert this 


evening. The organ music was very good, in fact, as good as ever heard. Congratulate the artist 
for us, also the operator of the station.’ 
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“A card from Kingston, N.Y., reads: “Your station was heard Sunday evening at 6:30 pm. E.S.T. 
Came through fine. Singing by 60 voices especially. My equipment consists of a two tube Radi- 
ola. This is the farthest station I have had.’ 


“And again an enthusiastic boy at Huntington, L.L, N.Y., writes: ‘May I take this occasion to in- 
form you that last evening I was successful in picking up your radiocasting station for the first 
time, on a wave length of approximately 270 m. while operating a one tube, home made set. 
Your modulation was fine, as was volume.’” 


One other enthusiastic boy at this time was Larry Raymer (class of ’34), then a Beloit resident 
who tuned into WEBW on the crystal set that he had learned how to build in Boy Scouts: 


“The only way we could hear WEBW was to make our own crystal sets. We made crystal sets 
with a paper oatmeal can about 10 inches high and five inches across, about ten turns of copper 
wire, a safety pin and a piece of galena or a good piece of hard coal. And you would take the 
point of the safety pin and jiggle it around until you hit a hot spot on the galena or coal and the 
station would come in. The big problem was the headphones, because they cost five bucks and 
my God, my dad was working for a dollar a day, so five dollars was a fortune! So all the kids 
would pool their money...I’d get the headphones Wednesday night and you’d get them Thurs- 
day night and this guy would get them Sunday afternoon, so that we could take turns using the 
headphones to listen to our own sets...Then we all started making tube sets...It was fun to fish 
around and try to get stations far away...you’d brag like the devil if you got KGO in San Fran- 
cisco or if you got KDKA in Pittsburgh. But we always first listened to the college: that was the 
test station. If you could get the college, boy, you could get anyplace. Because the college was a 
heck of a strong station — that’s why with the simplest circuits you could pick up the college — 
some people even got it on their party telephones...One set at that time worked so well and 
[WEBW] came in so loud that we took the headphones and instead of putting them on our ears 
we put the headphones in a water jug: the station was so loud that you could hear it all over the 
house using the jug as a loudspeaker.” 


Stuart Klinger also tuned in: “I can well remember listening to Vespers services. My mother had 
a clock, a die-cast clock, perhaps a foot high...a figure of a lady with arms draped around the 
dial of the clock, and I opened the back of that clock one day, and I thought, I’m going to do 
something unusual. So I put some suitably wound coils of wire and a crystal in there and then I 
hooked it up to a small loudspeaker that I had and lo and behold, WEBW came audible with sur- 
prising strength.” 


Eventually other programs were added to WEBW’s broadcasting schedule, including a “Faculty 
night,” as well as broadcasts of debates, lectures, recitals, choirs, and local artists...Raymer de- 
scribes an experience he had, when his Boy Scout Troop went up to the studios to sing “John Ja- 
cob Jinglehimer Schmidt...you start out with a full gutsy song...as you go verse after verse you 
go quieter and quieter and quieter, and at the end you barely whisper. It goes something like 
‘John Jacob Jinglehimer Schmidt, that’s my name too. Whenever I go out, the people always 
shout: John Jacob Jinglehimer Schmidt’ and all this time, the guy running the controls kept run- 
ning it [the levels] up and running it up because he thought we were running out of gas. And at 
the end you just yelled with all your force, ‘JOHN JACOB JINGLEHIMER SCHMIDT!’ and it 
took the station right off the air! It blew out like six fuses and a couple of tubes...of course it was 
inappropriate — it was the wrong song to sing... 


“The studio was big, and it was all draped with burlap and there weren't any props around of 
any kind when I was there. They didn’t have any desks but they had microphones hanging all 
over the place. I was so taken with these burlap-draped walls I said to Ed Leland [one of the op- 
erators] ‘gee, this is a drab and dismal place.’ He said ‘well we have to deaden all the outside 
sounds’...There weren’t any chairs, there weren’t any pictures on the walls...well...[ shouldn’t 
say this, but it was kind of like going to a mortuary!” 
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Programming continued to diversify, involving professors and numerous campus organizations 
such as the music department, glee clubs, Fraternities and Sororities, and the acapella choir. The 
Mayor, the Boy Scouts, and other townspeople were also invited to be on the air. Sports broad- 
casting began on January 9, 1926, with the first Basketball broadcast (against Coe College), and 
soon Football was added. WEBW attracted more listeners across the nation and beyond, includ- 
ing students, parents, radio buffs, and especially Alumni. WEBW was an alums immediate con- 
nection to Beloit College, as The May 29, 1925 Round Table illustrates: “Ever wonder what the 
Old Grad thinks when he tunes in on WEBW? — Well, I have. The other day, I went over to ask 
Professor Suydam. You know, he has charge of the radio station, and gets letters sent by Alumni 
throughout the country. He lets me read them. 


“Beloit Alumni tune their sets as other folks do until they hear a voice, ’This is station WEBW, 
Beloit College.’ They are no longer before the dials. They conjure. Classmates — faculty parade 
across the campus. Middle rises, and from its tower the ding ding dong of Johnny Pfeffer’s old 


bell calls classes, the first of their freshman year. A talk. — More memories. ‘Denny? ’E.G.?’ per- 
haps. 


“Reverie — memories. Vesper hour. Sermon finished. Sunset. While the organ plays the old fa- 
miliar music, the five brown windows behind the president's chair darken. Music ceases. 


“The dials appear. The Old Grad writes; tells his pleasure. A typical letter, from Miss Elizabeth 
Mouat, ’24, tells of the recent Alumni Night concert. Professor Wright's voice carried her, again, 
to Classic Art: ’Pa’ Calland to Roman’ Antics.’ The cheery voice of President Maurer again wel- 
comed her to chapel. The familiar voice of Mr. Ralph made the announcements. College song 
life was renewed by two alumni, Jack Wilder, and Mrs. Bradley Tyrrell.” 


Constant equipment problems and improvements ran neck and neck throughout WEBW’s exist- 
ence. Broken lead-ins and a blown-down antenna would be interspersed with modified gener- 
ators, power boosting, new amplifiers, 
a “new system of microphone con- 
trol,” and continuous restructuring of 
the station. New distance records 
were still set three years after WEBW 
started: Canada, the West Coast and 
even Cuba had picked up the small 
college’s broadcasts. With Suydam as 
representative, WEBW went to the 4th 
National Radio Conference in Wash- 
ington D.C. in mid November 1925. 
Suydam, in fact, was the driving force 
behind WEBW. Two letters he sent to 
President Irving Maurer in 1927 illus- 
trate his role at the station, and the 
frustration it entailed: 


“(March 30) I have your communica- 

tion of March 29, asking that I make From the 1927 Codex (Beloit College Archives) 

an inventory of the ‘quantity and de- 

scription of the equipment’ in the 

physics laboratory and radio department...I do not believe you know what this involves...the 
work involved in such an inventory is absolutely beyond the ability of any one man to do in ad- 
dition to teaching duties, care of laboratories, some janitor work, setting up of lecture experi- 
ments and putting apparatus away, care of radio equipment and correcting faults therein, etc. I 
shall have to put in all of the spring recess installing new generators. A large part of the coming 
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summer I will have to use to rebuild the broadcasting station to bring the equipment up to date 
and to get it where it will pass Government inspection...”. 


(September 9) “You will recall that last spring I spoke to you about going to Pittsburgh to study 
broadcasting at KDKA, and you said it was alright to go...The trip convinced me more than ever 
that it is an extremely difficult job for one man to carry on a physics department and at the same 
time run a broadcasting station and be responsible for the technical performance of the station. 
Broadcasting has become so refined that a station will not be listened to unless it is about per- 
fect. We are far from perfect. We will rebuild as fast as we can with inexperienced student 
help...It makes one feel that he is being left far behind, but, on the other hand, it is an inspiration 
to greater effort.” 


By late 1928 the radio climate had changed and now the airwaves were crammed with an over- 
load of stations broadcasting, and new ones appearing every month. Up until this point there 
were almost no restrictions on the range or power of the broadcast. Stations merely boosted 
their wattage to out-blast the other competitors. 
The government, aware of the developing crisis, 
had formed the Federal Radio Commission under 
the Radio Act of 1927. In its mission to unclog the 
airwaves, the FRC judged whether stations were 
operating in the “public interest, convenience and 
necessity.” Unfortunately, WEBW was notified at 
the end of May, along with 161 other stations, that 
it was to have its license revoked after August 1 of 
1928. The college protested and had its license ex- 


WEBW 


Tonight’s and. Tomorrow's 
Program at’ the College 
_ Radio Station 


tended until November 11, after which time a pro- 
visional license would go into effect. However, Tuesday Fats 
that left the station at half the original power and 5 to 6:30—All college program. 


on a wavelength (499.7 meters) shared with a Ca- Wednesday 
nadian station and no broadcasting after dark, the 5 to 6:30—Program of band music 


latter of which, much to the college’s dismay, ee gtr Se se apscaored? oe 


eliminated the popular Vespers broadcast the Milton Union high school of Mil- 
(4:30pm) during a good portion of the year. It ton, Wis. 
would be pointless, to have a partial broadcast , as 

and have to shut down when the sun set. From the Beloit Daily News, 4/22/30 


(Beloit College Archives) 
Oddly enough, stations at Carleton and St. Olaf 
colleges were boosted to 1000 watts as well as a wave-length change. “Has Carleton more 
alumni on the radio commission than Beloit?” the Round Table asked sarcastically. The college 
continued its protest. “Inasmuch as the station exists chiefly for broadcasting the Sunday Ves- 
pers services, and in that educational and cultural programs should have at least some prefer- 
ence over stations whose only purpose is to provide diversion, the Beloit radio station feels that 
its existence is justified.”(RT 11/14/28) 


Beloit College persisted in its appeal to the FRC (and even the Canadian Radio Commission), 
aware (with more than a touch of justified cynicism) of what they were up against: “it is very 
doubtful as to whether any satisfaction will be received. The Commission is evidently controlled 
by the industrial interests and only the commercial broadcasters will be allowed to operate on 
profitable wave-lengths. The commission has been shifting the lower wave-lengths so as to give 
the great commercial stations the time and the power. Most of the educational stations are 
gradually being eliminated...”(RT 11/24/28) This accusation was quite correct. Severe restric- 
tions were placed on the educational stations in order to increase space for commercial air-time. 
Still, the college was not yet daunted. Beloit determined to keep its station by increasing the day- 
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time programs during the winter months in the hopes that in the meantime the FRC would lift 
the restrictions. An early January 1929 Round Table editorial stated it bluntly: “If station WEBW 
is to be deprived of its evening broadcasting privileges even temporarily (and we believe it will 
be longer than that) some provision should be made for suitable daylight broadcasts. Consider- 
able money has been invested in the station equipment and it should not be wasted. 


“By daylight broadcasts we do not mean educational lectures. The public is getting all too much 
of this pseudo-education over the radio already and will not listen to it anyway. But noontime 
concerts of an instrumental or vocal nature might cause some individuals to tune into WEBW. 
Other hours of the day could be utilized...In this way it may be able to prove its worth to the 
commission and receive its privileges again.” 


WEBW struggled on, even introducing phonograph records to its format in early 1930. But the fi- 
nancial strain of the upkeep, coupled with the weight of the Depression, forced WEBW off the 


air. The station was sold to the Wisconsin State Journal Company of Madison (to become WISN) 
after commencement 1930. 


As Carey Croneis, fifth President of Beloit College, stated on December 14, 1948 at the initiation 
of the college’s next station, WBWR, “Although hindsight is as common as foresight is rare, it is 
to be regretted that ways and means were not discovered which would have made it possible to 
continue the operation of our pioneer Beloit AM station.” 
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PART TWO 
FROM THE BASEMENT 
TO THE ATTIC — 
WBCR (1947-94) 


PROLOGUE —The Steam Tunnel Station and 
a Flirtation with Commercial Radio: WBWR 
and WBNB (1947-54) 


“We were experimenters, practicing a craft we'd heard for many years and only slightly 
understood how to duplicate.” —Don Mellema 


Throughout the Depression and World War II, radio as an institution lay dormant on the Beloit 
College campus. All that was left of WEBW, standing just to the left of Pearsons, was the mam- 
moth tower, remaining at its post a full decade after its last broadcast. “President Maurer re- 
quested that the old radio tower which is such an eyesore, be torn down. This was authorized” 
was the only mention of radio in the Trustees minutes during this period — not that there 
wasn’t any general involvement in radio. Periodically the college collaborated with a nearby sta- 
tion, such as when WCLO (owned by the Janesville Daily Gazette) broadcast football games and 
the Vespers service for a brief period in 1936 or when WROK in Rockford broadcast “The Beloit 
College Hour,” a Wednesday afternoon variety program, running from 1940 to 1941. But there 
was no station the college could again call its own — until the late 40’s. 


Forty years after Dr. Charles Culver first began his work on the campus, the Beloit Daily News 
built WBNB, unusual in that it was an FM station, a fairly recent phenomena. By mid-November 
of 1947 the station was broadcasting recitals from the college and on December 6, the first home 
basketball game of the season from the newly built Field House. Early in January, Speech 223 
was introduced as a radio course in which students would set-up and produce radio plays, con- 
duct interviews and other programs for broadcast over the newspaper's station. But the resur- 
gence of interest in radio inspired much more. Reminiscent of an article from the days of 
WEBW, the January 9th, 1948 Round Table stated: “It is the hope of the department to have its 
own broadcasting studio in the basement of Scoville Hall; in fact, plans have been made and a 
contract is going to be let to make this idea a reality. This will be a great addition to the depart- 
ment and an important aid 
to this course which takes 
inexperienced students in 
radio and trains them in the 
fine, and perhaps lucrative, 
profession.” That the 
Speech (later Theater) de- 
partment and not the Phys- 
ics department would over- 
see any radio-related activi- 
ties illustrated the changes 
that had occurred since the 
college’s first station. 


Whereas the first twenty 
years of the century was the 
era of radio’s greatest ex- 
perimentation and the 20’s 
the time of radio’s most dra- 
matic growth, by the late 
1940's radio had long since 
matured. Now television 
was the somewhat-young 


upstart in the communica- The Beloit College Radio Workshop, broadcasting over WBNB FM c. 1948 — 
James Duffy, ‘49 (who later was head of ABC) at right (Beloit College Archives) 
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tions world. In fact, historians agree that the “Golden Age of Radio” which began approxi- 
mately at the time of WEBW’s demise, was now ending with television snagging most of the 
type of programming once the domain of radio. The dramas, variety shows, and comedies that 
now appeared on television slowly forced the radio business to focus on music and news. The 
era of the “disc jockey” was just starting to rise. 


College radio, which had suffered greatly during the crackdown on radio in the late 20’s and 
early 30’s, had risen again, when in 1936 two Brown University undergraduates, George Abra- 
hams and David Borst, proved that any institution of higher education (and later, high schools) 
could set up an inexpensive station limited to on-campus communication. These stations util- 
ized a “wired-wireless” system that directly connected campus buildings with wires via air- 
vents or heating pipes. A college or university could, using only about 1 to 10 watts, success- 
fully transmit to any area that the wires reached. Although nowhere near the strength of its 


1920’s counterparts, the wired-wireless system nonetheless saved college radio from virtual ex- 
tinction. 


At about the time that WBNB went on the air, students and war veterans Roger Brook, ’49, and 
Bob Penticoff, ’49, took the initiative to set up Beloit College’s own Wired-Wireless, or Carrier 
Current station. Brook was enlisted in the radio division of the Beloit Naval Reserve Unit, which 
existed adjacent to where WEBW was once located in Pearsons Hall. Unofficially begun in late 
October of 1947, the Unit soon folded after its first broadcasts in mid-February of the following 
year, leaving behind some war surplus radio equipment. Employing this, as well as other ac- 
quired/ purchased apparatus, Penticoff and Brook, along with the combined help of the Speech 
and Physics departments, and a number of fellow students, received the go ahead from the Gen- 
eral Board, the Executive board of the Associated Students (the student government at that 
time) the Board of Trustees and the Faculty to construct the station. Part of the studio and trans- 


mitting facilities were already set up in the Speech department's studio, originally created for 
broadcasts on WBNB. 


During this time, students formed the Beloit Radio Players, which broadcast plays over WBNB 
in the manner of the commercial radio dramas then fading after their heyday of the 1930’s and 
early 1940’s. Robert C. Kepner, class of ’48, recalls his involvement with WBNB: “At that time I 
wrote and directed a half hour radio drama which we put on the air over our FM station. (I re- 
member that my parents went out and bought an FM radio in order that they could listen to that 
particular broadcast!) The drama was entitled ‘The Man Who Got His Wish.” The Sunday Ves- 
pers service and College sports events continued their run on WBNB as well. 


Bob Penticoff became acting station manager and Roger Brook, Chief Engineer, while the new 
College station (to be called WBCR) progressed. A radio board consisting of three faculty, one 
administrator and three students, was set up to govern the activities of the station and by early 
December of 1948, the first student board of directors was appointed. 


On December 14th, 1948 at 7 pm WBCR broadcast its “Inaugural Program,” on 540 khz 
(bumped up another 10 khz by March of 1949). The first program consisted of speeches by some 
of the faculty, Mason Dobson (president of WBNB), “as well as music by the ‘Eight Notes and a 
Key,’and a general preview of the daily round-the-clock broadcasts to be presented, featuring 
music, news, weather reports, sports, comedy, and drama.” (RT 12/17/48) President Croneis 
gave the keynote address that evening: “...Any college radio station has grave responsibilities as 
well as broad rights. This is obviously true because a radio outlet may become an agency for evil 
as well as a force of good. Our own Beloit station has adopted a well-framed code, which, if ad- 
hered to, should be a guarantee that the Radio Governing Board and the station staff propose to 
make this communications resource a helpful rather than a harmful adjunct to Beloit College 
and its students. Believing — indeed, confidently expecting — that this is actually the case, the 
Faculty joins with me in wishing every success to the new Beloit College Carrier Current Radio 
Station and to those students who are primarily responsible for its establishment and opera- 
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tion.” WBCR had to change its call 
letters to WBWR (W Beloit Wired - The Birth of WBCR 


Radio) a few months later. — Due 
to the use of identical call letters by 
another radio station. 


WBWYR’s equipment and habitat 
were more of the “adopted and 
home-made” brand, as described 
by Ruane Hill, ’48, faculty advisor 
to WBWR from 1952 to 1955: “Stu- 
dios and control room facilities 
were in the basement of Scoville 
Hall, subject to occasional flooding, 
no cooling (and uncertain heating), 
no acoustic preparations for studio 
walls or floors (beyond a donated 
and perpetually damp carpet). Con- 
trol room facilities were largely 
jury-rigged, with two mis-matched 


turntables, no more than two mi- siete ? 
; +. With all the anxiety of a father awaiting the birth of a son, Roger 
crophone inputs, World War II vin- gi ook: (left), and Bob Penticoff, prepared for the initial broadcast of 


tage microphones, anda record li- “their baby,” the campus radio. oe lye ie. Penticoft 
* ope : is station manager, and Brook is chief engineer. The station, operating 
br ary distinguished by the num- on a frequency of 540, broadcasts music, campus news and sports 


bers of voluntary contributors (dj's 
supplied their own software).” 
Richard Dillon, ’50, who was an en- 
gineer for WBWR, recalls “...a pair 
of Rek-O-Cut turntables, a Webcor tape recorder, and some most excellent Western Electric mi- 
crophones. The studio console had been designed and built by members of the Physics depart- 
ment.” 


From the Round Table, 12/17/48 
(Beloit College Archives) 


Nord Holte, ‘54, remembers this yearly ritual: “Before ‘firing up’ the transmitter in the fall, it 
was necessary to remove some of its components and place them in the sunshine for a period of 
time to dry them out.” WBWR’s carrier current system, according to Bill Korst, ’50 (a disc jockey 
and Station Manager at WBWR), “...was really mickey mouse...we ran lines all over the campus, 
and the RF from the radio transmitter was fed into the power wiring in the dormitories. We also 
discovered that if you had a couple of loose wires around they would radiate a little bit; it was 
only 5 Watts but at least you could get a little coverage that way too...it was terrible to try and 
maintain those lines. A good ice storm and the lines would be down and you'd have to go chase 
around and put them back up...] can remember when I was manager my senior year, we got up 
to school a couple of weeks early just to put the lines back up — the tree trimmers had cut them 
down.” 


The station broadcast on weekdays from 7 to 8 am, 12:25 to 1 pm, and from 6:50 to 1 am and the 
same on Saturdays, excluding the mid-day broadcast. Announcements by campus organizations 
were broadcast as well as home games, and a variety of news and music shows, one of the latter 
a popular jazz show by Bill Korst called “Jazz Seminar,” on Thursday and Saturday nights, 
which started in mid-February of 1949. William Hohmann, ‘50 (sports editor and “occasional en- 
gineer and DJ”), relates this story: “Korst and I (as engineer) did a request show, ie., call in and 
dedicate your favorite song to your girl/boy friend. While I had cued-up the National Anthem 
to go off the air, Korst dedicated the next number to my girl friend. She married me anyhow but 
still reminds me that I dedicated the National Anthem to her (how romantic).” Bud Heckler, ’50 
remembers “Listening to Bill Korst and his creation of ’KORST-O-BOP." He would use two pick- 
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Monday, March 28 


7:25—Campus News 
i :30—Pre- rast Platters 


7:55—Sign off . : 
12: :25—Mid-day Music—Raleigh Fish 
ie :30—Campus News 

:35--Mid-day Music 
a :00—Sign off 


Tuesday, March 29 
7:00—Jazz Seminar—Bill Korst 
7 :25—Campus News 
7:30—Jazz Seminar 
7: 55—Sign off 
12:25—Mid-day Music—Doug Trask 
12:30—Campus News 
12:35—Mid-day Music 
1:00—Sign off 
6:50—Sports News—Bill Judd 
for Goofing Off—Roy 


7:30—U. S. Navy Show 

7:45—Music for Study--Dawn Atlas 
9:00—World News Summary—WBNB 
9:15—Sign off 


Wednesday, March 30 
7:00—Pre-class 7 iinet Heckler 
7:25—Campus News 
7:30—Pre-class Platters 
7:55—Sign off 
12:25—-Mid-day Music—Raleigh Fish 
12:30—Campus News 
12 :35—Mid- day Music 
1:00—Sign 
6: a aaports. News—Jerry Donley 
7: wanes Specialities—Bud Heck- 


vi] ho tave Music Show presented by 
Beloit College Music Dept. 
8:00—Music for Study—Bill Leonard 
9:00—World News Summary—WBNB 

9:15—Sign off 


Thursday, March 31 
7:00—Pre-class Platters — Jim Mc- 


Carthy 
7:25—Campus News 
7:30—Pre-class Platters 
7:55—Sign off 
12:25—Mid-day Music—Doug Trask 
12:30—Campus News 
12 :35—Mid- a 
1:00—Sign 
6: so Sports News—Jim McCarthy 
7:00—Juke Box Serenade—Lyle Eden 
7:30—Beloit College Radio Players 
Production 
8:00—Music for Study—Bill Hessler 
9:00—World News Summary—WBNB 
9:15—Sign off 


Friday, April 1 
7:00—Pre-class Platters—Paul Yeager 
7:25—Campus News 
7:30—Pre-class Platters 
7:55—Sign off 
12:25—Mid-day Music—Raleigh Fish 


WBWR Weekly Schedule 


12:30—Campus News 
7:00—Pre- sa reatt Platters—Bud Heckler 12:35—Mid-day Music 


up arms on the same record and 
produce a sort of echo effect. (it 
really didn’t sound that good, 
but was creative and drew listen- 
ers.)" 

1:00—Sign off 

6:50—Sports News—Harry Jones 


7:00—Music_ for Goofing Off—Roy 
alziel 


7:30—Eddy Duchin Show 
7:45—Music for Study—John Faville 
9:00—World News Summary—WBNB 
9:15—Sign off 


Saturday, April 2 


WBWYW’s next prominent broad- 
cast was of the election results 
for the Presidency of the Associ- 
ated Students in March of 1949. 
The Classical shows were fairly 
popular, as were the morning 
shows: “You will be hearing the 
voices of fellow students about 7 
a.m. In between the weather and 
time reports...you would have 
heard some of the following re- 
cord arrangements on last Tuesday morning’s program: a Be- 
Bop selection of “God Child" with Miles Davis on the trumpet, 
then Billie Holiday and “Lover Man,” a Decca recording; a pi- 
ano rendition of “Blue Skies” by Andre Previn —a shot in the 
arm so early in the morning; then a jazz classic with Dizzy 
Gillespie playing “All the Things You Are” and Lionel Hamp- 
ton’s record of “I’m in the Mood for Swing” (RT 4/29/49). 


7:55—Sign off 


From The Round Table, 3/25/49 
(Beloit College Archives) 


Jerry Alan Donley, ’51, who was a Disc Jockey at WBWR, gives 
his impression of the station attitude: “We had a lot of fun and 
were very serious about the quality of our programming. The 
educational aspects of learning radio were exceptional — 
though I suspect our listening audience was small.” Heckler re- 
calls “The time we broadcast a full morning show but forgot to 
turn on the transmitter (and nobody called us)” but that “A lot 
of people — myself included — cut their teeth on Beloit College 
radio and worked hard to make it succeed.” “The atmosphere 
was rather loose,” explains Hohmann, “We knew we didn’t 
have a lot of listeners so we didn’t take ourselves too seriously. 
It was a learning experience and a lot of fun.” 


WBNB, however, was not as popular as the Beloit Daily News 
had hoped it would be, as Korst (who was also briefly involved 


with WBNB) explains: “After World War II, everybody told newspapers that money was in FM 
radio, and to put an FM radio station on the air — west of town you can still see the building 
and I think it’s off Liberty Avenue...out in the corn fields somewhere is the old transmitter stu- 
dio building of WBNB — so they went on [the air] with lots of hoopla and immediately after the 
first 6 months of red ink, cut back to the minimum. In those days you could keep a license with 
6 hours a day and they broadcast from 3pm to 9pm. Well, the only thing they had that they 
could sell commercially was Beloit College basketball, which was quite popular. The problem 
was that there were no FM Radios...you could buy a converter but it still had to be installed on 
your AM radio. If you wanted to listen to Beloit College away games that was the only way, and 
of course in those days Beloit College basketball was a big thing...so after a couple of years of 
taking a bath on that FM station, the Beloit Daily News sold it very reasonably to Beloit College.” 


The newspaper offered to sell WBNB to the college, who used it a great deal anyway, at the 
modest sum of $2,500. Without too much hesitation the station was purchased late that Septem- 
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ber. Beloit College became one of the few colleges in the country at that time to own both a com- 
mercial FM station, and a second Carrier Current station (WBWR). 


“Programming for WBNB has been designed with particular emphasis on programs for college 
students. Along with vesper services, dramatic programs and classical music will also be fea- 
tured. Under college sponsorship, WBNB will work...on a possible Beloit Community College of 
the air. Special events and speakers will also be heard over the station. All Beloit College athlet- 
ics will be broadcast exclusively over WBNB.” (RT 9/23/49). Both stations were operated from 
the basement studios of Scoville Hall (now the site of Scoville Apartments). WBNB’s transmitter 
and antenna remained in the corn fields, however. 


WBWR stuck to its programming, with a few minor shifts here and there: “Bill Korst’s Jazz Semi- 
nar provides morning entertainment. Popular platters selected by Raleigh Fish are heard during 
the noon hour. In the evening, purely instrumental classical music to enhance study is pre- 
sented. A half-hour program by the Beloit Players will also be a regular feature soon.” (RT 
10/15/49) An 11 pm to midnight program was added, as were broadcasts of home football 
games. WBNB broadcast all of the Basketball games, home and away. By the end of the year, 
however, both stations had run into trouble. 


In Mid-November a report came out from the I.B.S. (Intercollegiate Broadcasting System, a net- 
work of college radio stations started at Brown University) that the F.C.C. might ban all Carrier 
Current stations in mid December “The purpose...would be to prevent interference by those sta- 
tions with regularly-scheduled radio broadcasts. Presumably the broadcast signal is so strong in 
carrier current wires that they cut out regular reception in radios near them. This does not hap- 
pen to be the case with WBWR, except possibly in isolated cases...” (RT 11/16/49). There was 
truth to the latter claim, since WBWR did get complaints from time to time that its broadcast 
would “stray” and block out local stations, as Dillon explains: “...the transmitter itself was a 
‘war-surplus’ unit modified by members of the Physics department for the station, and due to 
whatever combination of circumstances, stability of operation was not its middle name. We 
often got calls complaining that our signal was interfering with WTMJ out of Milwaukee or 
WMAQ from Chicago.” But this was nothing new: that carrier current broadcasts were unpre- 
dictable was known since the late 1930’s, when “one station was heard miles away because its 
programs were somehow radiating from city telephone wires” (A History of Broadcasting...Vol III 
p 114). Still, the ban was not definite, and WBWR stayed on the air. WBNB, on the other hand, 
was not as fortunate. 


Although from the beginning the college had only in- 
tended for the station to break even, it quickly ran 
into the same financial difficulties that its former 
owners had had with it. The minutes of the January 
17, 1950 Trustees meeting determined that “the ex- 
penses chargeable to Auxiliary Enterprises and Ac- 
tivities...show a projected increase of more than 
$47,000, of which amount $10,000 is presently ac- 
counted for in anticipated expenses which will be in- 
volved if we continue to operate Radio Station 

, WBNB until July 1, 1950.” Since “the operation of 

our radio station has proven even more costly and 
is difficult than we had anticipated,” WBNB ceased 

“AT THE Sound OF THE broadcasting on January 31, 1950. The station and 


CENTENNIAL. MEDALL-IOK 17 most of its equipment (including the tower and 
Wie. BE fouve OCL00K.” transmitter) was sold to WTMJ in Milwaukee. “Thus 


in spite of all our difficulties, this project should 
From The Iconoclast (Round Table parody), 
3/31/50 (Beloit College Archives) 
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eventually yield the College a very respectable profit.” (Trustees minutes, 4/18/50) 


Since January 1, when the FCC would supposedly eliminate all Carrier Current stations, had 
passed without it occurring, WBWR was still on the air, acquiring the rest of WBNB’s equip- 
ment “...including,” Korst explains, “some very fine microphones and an old Brush Sound Mir- 
ror tape recorder...this was in the early days of tape recording. This thing was a monster...it took 
two men and a small boy to carry it around — that was the first tape recorder we had, the first 
way we had of recording. Otherwise it was all live...” 


A Jazz concert was held March 25 in the auditorium above the station, bi-weekly student senate 
reports were started the next month, and over the summer a new studio was added to the facili- 
ties in the Scoville basement. Local stations, WGEZ, WBEL (both Beloit stations which had 
started broadcasting in 1948) and WCLO had taken over the basketball broadcasts and other 
programs left behind by WBNB. In 1951 a summer radio workshop was set up. The campus was 
rewired that September, and the station broadcast over thirty hours a week, compared to nine- 
teen hours a few years before. Although previously, WBWR had received a small quantity of re- 


cords, the first prominent record servicing began in April of 1952 with new releases from Capi- 
tol Records coming in every month. 


Another “traditional” aspect of Beloit College radio arose earlier that March: the issue of funds, 
or lack thereof. One definite similarity between WBWR and WEBW (and later, WBCR) was al- 


ways the lack of money needed to keep the station operating, as Dillon explains: “Funding for 
the campus station was, as far as I 


know, nearly non-existent. Much if 
not most of the non-structured pro- 
gramming was accomplished more 
through the ingenuity of the partici- 
pants than anything. Creative use 
of what was available and free was 
pretty much the order of the day. 
One example — it was discovered 
that the men’s room (right across 
the hall from the studios) made a 
wonderful echo chamber — built as 
it was with concrete walls and 
floors. Some of the more inventive 
minds also discovered that the ma- 
nipulation of the plumbing fixtures See eer 
Eka aes au fact ty weer id eg (Photo by Ray Metzker, 53 Beloit College Archives) 

duce a very wide variety of ‘sound 

effects’ around which several origi- 

nal ‘dramas’ were constructed, rehearsed and broadcast. We did get a few calls about those — 
mostly about the grossness of college humor!” In early 1952 WBWR made a budget proposal to 
the student senate that was much larger than before. The Round Table voiced its support in an ex- 
tensive editorial on March 21: “...Due to the lack in funds, and the resulting lack in adequate 
equipment, the radio station is under repair a good bit of the time, and the transmitting wires 
are many times broken down by some of our local storms; thus many of the dorms are at times 
unable to receive the station...” Money was also needed to pay for the Capitol Records subscrip- 
tion, the dues for full I.B.S. (Intercollegiate Broadcasting System) membership which “...would 
cost the station very little in comparison to what they would get out of it,” and other important 
items. Fortunately, the senate agreed and the station was able to make the necessary improve- 
ments. Still, by May of 1953 it became evident that bigger steps were needed. 


In late April of 1953, “shortly after we received a card from a listener in Tennessee,” Holte ex- 
plains, “an investigator from the Federal Communications Commission showed up with a field 
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strength meter and ordered us off the air for radiating too much power...” Apparently WBWR 
had broadcast 16 to 17 times over its power. Hill describes what happened when the F.C.C. 
dropped by that fateful day: “The ancient transmitter suffered strange ailments and chewing- 
gum-and-scotchtape-repairs that led to a memorable visit by a F.C.C. field monitor. As I was 
leaving for class, he asked me to put on a long-playing record on the system for his signal-test- 
ing exercise. As I returned from class, I was informed that our signal strength exceeded the maxi- 
mum by a factor of at least five, and I was given the choice of taking the station off the air (to 
make specified repairs) or face a fine and possible imprisonment. I chose the former venue.” 


The wiring to the campus continued to be a problem as well: “During the past few years fluores- 
cent lighting has come into wide use here, and it is this that sometimes blocks us out completely. 
One other fact might be taken into consideration. When we wire into a dorm, we try to connect 
our lines to the main electrical circuit. However, it may be that there is more than just one circuit 
and these extra circuits might not be connected to one another. Therefore we are kept from enter- 
ing every room in the dorm...The administration then took the signal and informed us that in 

the very near future we would be broadcasting over FM [non-commercial] radio. We would not 
only be broadcasting to the campus but the entire town as well. Of course this would entail a 
whole new set-up for us but would be a boon to the campus.” (RT 5/8/53) 


After a great deal of discussion and debate, it became apparent that, although the Round Table 
polls showed a great deal of public support, the funding necessary for a new FM station was not 
made available, even after the repeated appeals of Faculty Advisor Ruane Hill. Meanwhile, the 
FCC kept WBWR off the air until other arrangements were made. Then the station was dealt an- 
other blow. In December of 1953 WBWR suffered major equipment losses in the infamous 
Chapel Fire. Eaton Chapel, which stored remote equipment during WBWR’s hiatus with the 
FCC, was set on fire by an unstable student, destroying a large portion of the building and: “A 
brand new two hundred dollar microphone was totally destroyed. Two less expensive micro- 
phones were damaged but are still in usable condition. The costly cable and earphones used 
with the tape recorder were damaged. Most distressing of all was the more than six hundred 
dollar damage done to the Magnecord tape recorder. The machine is being repaired. None of 
the equipment lost or damaged was covered by insurance.” Not that the station could afford in- 
surance in the first place:”...recent happenings in the Student Senate foreshadow a meager fund 
for its new operations.” (RT 1/15/54) Chances for “a new station” were now in serious doubt. 
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Carrier Current Redux: 1954 —59 


“It was exciting — It was primitive and simple but at the same time it was our little cubbyhole 
down there. It was kind of a clubby atmosphere because it was like a student club. It didn’t feel 
yet like a real radio station since it wasn’t a full time operation — It was like a child at that 
point. It lacked the maturity of a full fledged real broadcast station that is on the air from 
morning to night. I guess that was the main drawback, maybe, but in a sense you have to crawl 


before you can walk and walk before you can run. We were the first couple of steps.” — Chris 
Albright 


Throughout most of 1954 and 1955, while plans were made to revitalize the radio station, (and 
while the college changed Presidents) the Beloit College Radio Players continued their work 
over WGEZ, which also handled the Basketball broadcasts. By November of ’55, a “new club,” 
WBCR (Workshop of Beloit College Radio) was formed. Chris Albright, ‘60, who attended Beloit 
from 1954-56, and 1958-1960, explains: “We didn’t broadcast at all. At the beginning it was truly 
just a work shop. We continued to use the old call letters which had been standing for ‘Work- 
shop of Beloit College Radio’ but we were just producing programs on a more or less individual 
basis — At one point I guess I can modestly say that I and a couple of friends were the work- . 
shop. We were doing a series of programs that were played on the two radio stations in town — 
WGEZ and WBEL.” Radio drama was still a viable commodity then, as Peter Maiken, class of 
1955, recalls, “TV hadn’t quite swept it all away, and of course comedy and variety shows were 
still on the airwaves, mostly courtesy of CBS and NBC. WGEZ, I think, was Mutual, which 
didn’t have much entertainment appeal, so they probably welcomed having something other 
than country music to go against Jack Benny, or whomever we were slotted against. 


“Students made sound effects any way they could — from plumber’s helpers on the chest for 
horses hooves, to gutteral gargles for motorized effects. We made our music from an assortment 
of a dozen or so 78 r.p.m. albums of music (each generally missing at least 1 record from earlier 


breakage), Stravinsky, Ravel, etc. It was by no means professional radio drama, but everyone 
had fun doing it.” 


On May 11, 1956, The Round Table announced: “Saturday, May 13, is going to be ‘wire day’ on 
campus. This will involve the laying of about 3000 feet of coaxial cable plus about another 1000 
feet of ‘two wire twist’ for the campus radio network. This coax will connect all the residential 
buildings on campus with the transmitter...All students are urged to assist in helping to put in 
insulators, climbing trees, crawling through heating tunnels, digging trenches, drilling holes in 
window frames, etc. for the installation.” If this sounds familiar, it was because by this time it be- 
came clear that an FM station was not possible, for a few reasons. The most obvious was the sup- 
posed lack of money needed to purchase the necessary equipment for such a station. Supposed, 
because when money did become available, the College administration decided not to let it go 
where it was intended. This occurred in November of 1954, when the mother of Roger Sherman 
(a Beloit College student who died in the Korean War) made a donation of $1,000 (possibly for 
an FM transmitter) to the station as a memorial to her son who had been active in WBWR. The 


college instead channeled it elsewhere, provoking an angry letter to the Vice-President from the 
Theater department on November 8: 


“Dear Mr. Wood: 


“Naturally, the faculty of the Speech department was considerably alarmed and displeased by 
receipt of the carbon copy of your letter to Mrs. Roger Sherman with regard to her proposed gift 
to the radio station. It seems to us that you are ignoring our interests and needs completely 
when you attempt to channel the proposed gift to the student union instead of the radio station 
which was Mrs. Sherman’s intended recipient, apparently with some good reason. 
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“We should like to remind you again that WE DO HAVE A RADIO STATION NOW, even 
though we don’t have the FM station which was considered last year. You seem to have forgot 
that fact in your letter to Mrs. Sherman. 


“The teaching of radio has always been our principal concern...The present radio station is des- 
perately in need of new equipment if we are to continue to have classes and broadcasts of high 
caliber...According to your letter to Mrs. Sherman, it would seem that the gift she suggested was 
to be made to the radio station per se, without any mention of the purchase of the FM transmit- 
ter. Naturally, we would like to see that gift come to the radio station as suggested. 


“So this letter is written to remind you that we HAVE a radio station at present, have had one 
since 1947, and that it needs new equipment for teaching. We also wish to remind you that we 
shall be having broadcasts from the present station even if there is no FM student station — and 
if the present equipment does not break down completely.” 


But the administration’s decision was final, and the station never did receive the donation. This 

lack of administrative support was partially due to what Ruane Hill describes as “The College’s 
memory of having been gifted with 

- the Daily News’ WBNB-FM...an 

? enormous budgetary drain...[that] 

fed a lack of administrative interest 

; ina student-run radio station.” 

‘ Lastly, at that time FM was still an 

extremely minor aspect of radio, 

and would be until the late-1960s. 

Mm. Hence, there were few FM receiv- 

me ing sets, and most people were still 

‘4. more comfortable with AM (a ma- 

: jor reason WBNB failed). The only 

: ; alternative left was to return to the 

Carrier Current system, and hope 

for the best. 


Y.. Albright describes the technical be- 
-". ginnings of WBCR: “Somebody 
* came up with the idea of wiring in 
the campus so that we could actu- 
” , ally broadcast on a limited basis to 
. the various buildings. I think what 
we did at first was to get some- 
body who knew a little bit about 
- engineering, somebody from the 
iz Physics department or maybe a 
ham operator who helped us de- 
vise this system where we actually 
strung a copper wire all over cam- 
pus. It radiated out 100 feet or so 
and this passed by every residence 
building (and the union building) 
— it went all the way down to the 
other end of campus — where they 
have dorms — in a sort of a loop: 
That way everybody could pick it 
Wiring the campus, c. late 1950’s up on AM. We refined the system a 
(Beloit College Archives) little bit whereby we actually 
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wired it into each building and had some kind of an amplifier in each residence hall. It broad- 
cast using the electrical system of the building itself...People were criticizing it all the time say- 
ing, ‘why can’t you guys do a better job?’ Well, with only a few hundred dollars a year and a 
very primitive kind of broadcast system, there wasn’t much we could do.” 


“Primitive” might also have described the location of WBCR, which occupied its predecessor’s 
location in the basement of Scoville Hall. From WBCR’s first broadcasts until the demise of the 
building itself, Scoville had a particularly odd feel for a radio station. James L. DeYoung ’59, re- 
members the physical atmosphere of WBCR’s first home: “It was quite isolated and relatively 
private. There was always a musty smell. We had a control room, a low ceilinged dark studio, a 
small office area, and a dank storage area, which we outfitted with an old couch and a black and 
white TV set.” The building reminded Albright of a particular 60’s TV show: “Scoville Hall was 
already an old building at the time we were using it. It was at the far end of campus — you had 
to truck all the way down to that end of campus and then go down in the basement. The stairs 
creaked, and it had a kind of musty feeling — like you were going down into a vault — like the 
Addams Family. When we came in, we had a very primitive facility in the basement of Scoville 
Hall. It consisted of: one main control room, a studio where a group could come in or it could be 
used as a secondary production studio, but just one glass wall between the two of them; and 


then a record library area with some facility for doing auditioning of records or tapes, and the of- 
fice of the faculty advisor.” 


“Radio station WBCR, broadcasting at a frequency of 600 kilocycles on a closed circuit, began 
test broadcasts this week. The station will inaugurate its regular broadcast schedule Tuesday 


at 7:00 pm with a three hour program featuring flashbacks from shows of previous years’(RT 
11/2/56). 


In January 1957 WBCR finally hit the air with 6 hours of nightly broadcasting each weekday. 
The broadcast evening began with a 15 minute summary of national and international news. 
“There was trouble filling the broadcast time,” explains Don Mellema, class of 1959. “Not every- 
one rushed to be part of the radio station, so we ‘filled’ with 

some transcriptions. As I recall they were 15 minute programs 


recorded and provided by military branches such as the Air 
Force. | WBCR Programs | 


“Much of the rest of the programming consisted of music. eenrmaty £2 

Anyone with an idea and a record collection was encouraged uP eg eae ena 

to join our group. Atmosphere? Loose, clubby — If there was George Thomas. 

tension, it was how to fill the hours, how to schedule people hp Pewee os eer i patie 

without tripping over personalities.” Oklahoma ‘ 
9:00 Musical Panoramas wit 

A budget proposal of $393.00 was made to the Student Senate Tom Silverwood 

in April of 1957. A Round Table editorial from May 3 called for February 13 

morning programs to be instated and “...[that] the Student Sen- cae hist seagate éi 

ate and the administration of the College must view the sta- Larry Wills 

tion more realistically. No student service organization...does 4 oe anes hae are vine 

an adequate job without adequate funds. WBCR is no differ- "Baie Race diwatatacn 

ent. Quality merchandise is not purchased at bargain base- 9:30 Time for Ted—Ted Dubois 

ment prices. All radio station allocations and proposed alloca- February 14 


:00 Intramural Show 

15 Union Show — Lowry 
:30 Unannounced 

:00 Highest in Fi—DeYoung 
:00 Musical Panoramas— 
Tom Silverwood 


tions to date have been ridiculously small. The success of 
WBCR is contingent upon changes in programming...and 
upon increased financial responsibility by the student body 
and the administration.” WBCR received approximately $400 
for the next academic year, which saw the arrival of one who 


would advise the station for most of the next 37 years. From The Round Table, 2/8/57 
(Beloit College Archives) 


wow 
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“Who controlled the station? The students controlled it. Carl made certain of that. From the 
beginning he made it clear he was an advisor —a coach as it were. If the thing succeeded or 
failed, it would be the students who did it.” — Don Mellema 


Fresh from Syracuse University with a master’s degree in radio and TV, Carl G. Balson was 
hired as an instructor in Speech and the Dramatic Arts and as the new Faculty Advisor to 
WBCR in the Fall of 1957. Carl’s method, a mostly hands-off approach as far as management of 
the station is concerned, and a hands-on approach with the electronic/technical side, has set the 
tone for student control of the station which lasts to this day. “He said, when you're at a big 
school there really is little opportunity to work on the air,” remembers Mellema. “In a small 
school, like Beloit, there would be opportunities for everyone. It was later we learned that ‘op- 
portunities for everyone’ would mean difficulty filling the broadcast day.” 


Car] felt that students wouldn’t learn as much if they didn’t have a greater scope of responsibil- 
ity; to do rather than to watch, to decide rather than to be ordered. As Carl himself explains, 
“I’m a teacher in a liberal arts institution. Running a radio station is not for me an ego-trip. I 
want to offer to the students here at Beloit College an opportunity for them to have the joys and 
have the heartaches, to make mistakes but to get it right, and the way to do that as far as I’m con- 
cerned, the best way to do it is to DO IT. Not have someone breathing over your shoulder half 
the time or telling you how to do it — you don’t learn from that — you learn from your own 
mistakes and your own joys.” He did, however, keep an eye on the budget and matters concern- 
ing the FCC, such as license requirements, and made sure the equipment was running, in spite 
of the primitive circumstances. 


With a new advisor and a new spot on the dial (595) WBCR periodically held workshops for en- 
gineering and announcing, and by November 1957 was on five nights a week, 7pm to midnight, 
struggling to stay on the air with a meager budget and even more meager apparatus. “The 
equipment I recall — a Magnecorder tape recorder that used reel-to-reel tapes. CT’s or carts still 
were in the future. To this day I can thread a magnecorder in my sleep,” remembers Mellema. 
“Early board and turntable combos were crude and clunky. The board was home made, if mem- 
ory serves; and the tables were less than what you’d want for any professional application. But 
they served. The microphones consisted of a floor stand boom mike —a cardioid mike witha 
heart shaped pickup pattern and a ribbon mike with a two-sided pattern, favored by at least one 
of our early programmers because it took his high-pitched voice and added the bass response he 
could not. The ribbon mike was the classic ’30’s mike that from the side had the shape of a dia- 
mond. They’re worth a small fortune now...” 


In May of 1958 WBCR was moved again, this time to 655 kilocycles to improve the reception. 
On-air discussions and debates were held, with topics ranging from segregation to the pros and 
cons of the Greek system. With, once again, strong support from The Round Table, WBCR re- 
quested funds in early 1959 for a new transmitter “...the key to the station’s future, added power 
being necessary to guarantee adequate reception in all the college buildings” (RT 1/9/59). The 
funds were received, but the transmitter (boosting power by 4 times) would not arrive until 
May. 


In the meantime, new programs were added to the broadcasting roster: a Monday through 
Thursday 7-8 pm campus and international news show, “off-beat” and “personality shows” 
from 8-9pm, Jazz from 9-10, “mood” music for studying the next hour, and until midnight, Clas- 
sical music, which was featured on Sunday nights as well, followed by “Songs From a Lusty 
World,” a folk show. In late February, the station developed an even more innovative program: 
“Every Sunday night from 7:30 to 8:00 a show titled, “Songs of the World," will feature music 
and information from a different country each week. The show, produced by the United Stu- 
dents Club, will be narrated by a different foreign student each week, and will be on the home- 
land of that student" (RT 2/27/59). However, even with all of the new shows, “...popular rock 
and roll will not be completely ignored.” (RT 2/12/59). Chris Albright recalls the morning show 
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he programmed: “Peter 
Gibson and myself in- 
stituted a 6:30 to 9am 
program — It was the 
only thing on in the 
morning. We did sort 
of a wake-up service 
for people. We would 
actually get people to 
tell us what time they 
wanted to be awak- 
ened. We would prod 
them — yell their name 
several times within a 
10 or 15 minute period 
and make sure they got 
up to go to class and 
play their favorite mu- 
sic. People could also 
do dedications or have 
music played for spe- 
cial purposes. Some of 
the faculty that lived 
on the street that ad- 
joined the campus 
could also pick us up 
so some of them were 
fans in the morning as 
well. We did wake up 
calls for them too, in- 
cluding Les Hendricks, 
who was in the Speech 
Department. He and 
his wife lived pretty close by. We would always play, ‘Maria’ (the song from ‘West Side Story’) 


because that was his wife’s name. It would be heard at least once a week to wake her up — dedi- 
cated by him.” 


WBCR board, 1958 — Carl Balson on the far right 
(Beloit College Archives) 


Albright also remembers one especially unique programmer: “There was one fellow who was to- 
tally blind who was an amazing man. He played trombone in the orchestra, sang in the chorus 
and did a classical radio program. He would bring in a stack of records that he had memorized, 


and by using the rotary pots and touching the marks on the dials he could set the levels and do 
a perfect program.” 


It wasn’t unusual for programmers to bring in their own records, as Albright explains: “Mostly, 
people would bring their own materials in depending on what their interest was. Almost every- 
body has their own collection that suits their own taste...The station’s record collection was 
maybe a couple of thousand albums. We did begin to build up a little...library, but because we 


weren't actually broadcasting to a very large audience it wasn’t very appealing to record compa- 
nies at that point to give us service.” 


According to Albright, news programming during the late fifties was highly dependent on out- 
side help: “Without the cooperation of the local stations, we wouldn’t have had any (news). 
What we would do was send a runner down and get their old AP wire service news and bring it 
up to campus..it wasn’t that far a run actually from Scoville to WGEZ. We didn’t really have a 
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news department as such.” Mellema agrees: “The copy was culled from the files, make that 
wastebaskets, of WGEZ where we had developed friends. I read those newscasts for about a 
year.” 


“I used to work for WGEZ part time and that may have helped,” Carl Balson explains, “but they 
[WGEZ] were not bothered by it. They decided not to make a fuss and they knew we weren't go- 
ing to make a fuss. Maybe we were living on the edge, but we couldn’t see how we were going 
to be found out [by Associated Press]...and it was a way to get us over the hump.” 


Albright recalls that the program schedule was difficult to fill during the mid-day hours: “I 
think we put just some taped music on during the day and didn’t come on with another an- 
nouncer until later in the afternoon again, as everybody was kind of tied up in class.” 


“It kept us on for a while when we were building interest with the students.” explains Balson. 
“We would have these great gaps when we just couldn’t get anyone to come over and program. 
So, we would turn on the machine and away it would go. We had a slow motion tape recorder. 
We would have 10 1/2" reels moving at about 3 3/4 IPS (it might have been slower than that). 
We would have kids come and load music onto this thing during their off period of time. Then 
we would have periods when there was no one around so we just hit that button and on it went. 
It just crept along — it was really slow motion. With this huge reel it ran close to 8 hours with- 
out changing reels. It was probably not terribly legal because we were operating a station with- 
out an operator there. It was close to where I was so that I could sort of keep track of things; but 
you’re supposed to have a licensed operator at your station all the time. It’s funny because a lot 
of stations have now come full circle and are doing exactly that: either piping it in from a satel- 
lite or preprogrammed tapes.” 


While the new transmitter was installed and tested, a new antenna system was also set up: “The 
antenna is designed to give interference free reception to all listeners...Stated simply, the an- 
tenna system works on a closed circuit. This is accomplished by the use of a small metal box that 
will be wired into each dormitory and fraternity house, as well as the sorority houses, through a 
regular wall plug. This enables the wiring circuit of the house to become part of the antenna 
from WBCR’s new transmitter. 


“In order to receive the College station, one simply plugs a radio into a regular wall socket, and 
then dials the station call letters. Because of its nature, portable and car radios will not be able to 
pick up WBCKR as they are not hooked into the system.”(RT 10/2/59). A setup to broadcast in- 
coming calls was also installed the next month. But no sooner were the transmitter and most of 
the new antenna system up and running than WBCR entered what The Round Table described as 
a “Time of Trial.” 


“Because of a breakdown in WBCR’s transmitter, the campus radio station has been forced to 
use its older transmitter with resulting poor quality in the signal.” The part ordered to make the 
repairs was on its way. “Part of the difficulty in operating a radio station like WBCR stems from 
its being an experimental station. Slight miscalculations can cause breakdowns, such as the pre- 
sent transmitter problem.” (RT 12/4/59). But the station was undaunted, and as the next decade 
opened the new transmitter was back in use. 
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A Move To Professionalism: The 1960s 


“The mood was a bit chaotic but a lot of fun”” — Charles Coffey ’63 


“Exciting, fun, innovative. Very clever engineering talent got us on and kept us on the air” — 
Eugene Zeltman ’62 


WBCR entered the sixties striving to develop a more professional station, in spite of the archaic 
facilities and equipment. The first half of the decade was marked partly by Carl Balson’s depar- 
ture from Beloit in the Fall of 1961. Although he would return three years later, his influence lin- 
gered, as Charles Coffey, class of 1963, explains: “Carl Balson had an excellent relationship with 
the student broadcasters and accorded them an admirable degree of independence. [When] he 
left for a position at William and Mary in Virginia, though later returning to Beloit, he was suc- 
ceeded by Leslie Hinderyckx. Hinderyckx tried to assert his authority as Faculty Advisor, and 
was resisted by the Radio Board. Rather successfully, I might add.” 


In the Spring of 1961 a consistent programming schedule was organized: 7:30pm to 12:30, seven 
days a week. Through an increased recruiting program that semester the station doubled its 
staff to over sixty members. By early May of 1962 the programming hours were expanded to 120 
hours a week, compared to only 20 three years before. WBCR also became the second largest or- 
ganization on campus, finally garnering the top spot by the end of the Spring. The wide variety 
of music and other programming established at the turn of the decade was kept alive through- 
out the early to mid-sixties, with rock and roll, classical, folk, jazz, and even country-western 
and blues. “There was every kind of music,” recalls Dudley Carpenter, class of ‘67, “and it was 
usually in blocks. It wasn’t highly predictable as to when it would be, because you were dealing 
with volunteers. So as far as being attractive to a listening audience, that probably hurt the sta- 


tion. But nevertheless, it was the philosophy of Carl Balson and the administration at the time 
that the station should be all things to all people.” 


Unpredictability also applied to the shows themselves, as Coffey remembers: “... There was the 
time that a custodian in Scoville Hall, entered the control room just as the disc jockey had 
thrown the switch to turn on the microphone. What went out over the air was a voice in the dis- 


tance that was saying, ‘You'd better make an announcement. Someone has left their dentures in 
the Men’s Rest Room. ’...” 


Carpenter recalls the show he programmed with Mike Lowrey: “The morning radio show I had 
was definitely considered silly and foolish by upperclassmen, and yet today, though, you 
should hear the morning shows — they make our shows seem like Mister Serious. The show we 
had was called ‘The Sound and the Fury’: It was a two-man morning Zoo type show. We had 
the voices of professors who would cut in, telling the kids to get out of bed so that they could 
make their eight o’clock class. I remember the little cuttings we had to do were on three-inch 
tapes, which was a tremendously difficult proposition. Carts were around then, but the station 
didn’t own any. It was a real problem — we had to make them on big reels and cut them down 
and put leader on them so you could cue them quickly. Then they had to be run on these old 
Ampex 601s. That show was full of inanity and silly characters who came in and out and goofy 
music...We had a morning weatherman played by our engineer who came in with his German 
accent — He called himself Dr. Michelob Lowenbrau...I played Ma Slater of Ma Slater’s food 
service. We would go over at the beginning of each week and get the whole week’s menu for 
breakfasts. We would then broadcast that via Ma coming in and telling what it was — she 
would insult the food and tell the “truth" behind what was really in this food. At first everyone 
was worried — Sure, from Balson on up that this was all wrong and that no one would eat the 
food. Well, I was told later by the head of the food service that we increased the usage of break- 
fasts — we were advertising them after all — by today’s standards that was tame. It was 6:30 to 
8:30am, six days a week and went through a whole semester. We created our own program 


schedule for just that two hour block — it was the only way we could make sure it flowed 
smoothly. People would say that we were acting juvenile. I know that we obviously did such a 
good enough job that it appeared to be off the cuff, and yet an awful lot of it was highly struc- 
tured — it was transparent — of course that’s the best compliment I suppose you could have." 


“Commentary, touching on everything from religion to politics, will be featured. Interspersed 
throughout the day is national, local, and campus news. Special events as they occur on campus 
have WBCR coverage...” (RT 10/9/64) Specialty programming expanded to include discussions 
on topics such as unilateral disarmament and the campus Judicial Board, and the continued 
broadcasts of “programs of interest” from the Chapel (especially the Sunday Vesper Service), 
the Union (now the Smith building), and the Field House. One of the most ambitious programs 
was the weekly “Beloit College Bowl” series, started in late February of 1962. “The program, 
broadcast at 3:30 in the afternoon, will continue to feature competition between sororities, frater- 
nities and independent groups throughout the semester. Questions asked on the College Bow] 
range from such topics as the 1954 World Series to the author of the first humanitarian novel, 
with math problems thrown in for spice...many professors have not as yet sent in their questions 
to the station, and...the questions are urgently needed.” (RT 3/9/62). 


WBCR’s programming was also enhanced by associations with Networks. Over the Summer of 
1963, WBCR became the first college radio station to join a major national radio network when a 
one year contract between the Mutual Broadcasting System and WBCR was signed in New 
York. “WBCR may now use the worldwide facilities of MBS to update all newscasts. The net- 
work also carries many specialty programs which will be programmed by WBCR.”(RT 
11/15/63) The News Department also benefitted when in late December of 1961, WBCR became 
an affiliate of the CBS radio network: “We received authorization from CBS Radio to carry their 
news programs,” Coffey explains, “provided we could acquire the approval of the CBS affiliate 
from which we received the network programming, either over the air or by telephone line. 
Such approvals were granted...Local news programming consisted of one or two campus re- 
ports each week.” 


In the Spring of 1960, WBCR broadcast a basketball game against Knox, the first sports event the 
station had covered since WBWR (eight years before), but with a new twist: “The staff of WBCR 
has announced that they will broadcast the Knox-Beloit basketball game Friday, January 8, from 
Galesburg. Arrangements with the Telephone company and the athletic department will make 
the broadcast possible...This will be the only broadcast of the game available in the Beloit area.” 
(RT 1/8/60). Carl Balson explains how both home and away games came to be: “In a sense, we 
could run a pair of wires through the phone company out to the stadium and the Field House. 
Then we had little amplifiers that would push the signal back here. The early attempts at away 
games were a lot of hum but we got on the air. The students were interested enough at that time 
and the costs were such that we could get from the Student Senate moneys to support away 
games, which was a matter of getting a signal through the phone company — not a regular 
phone line but a line dedicated to sports coverage. Our people would sometimes travel with the 
team — that wasn’t always convenient so we would have to get a college vehicle for them.” 


The newly revived sports broadcasts, especially away games, led to some interesting situations. 
Charles Coffey relates this story: “I was a member of the broadcast team that was providing 
play-by-play coverage of a basketball game at Knox in Galesburg. The broadcast was spon- 
sored, in part, by Pepsi Cola. Their commercial was the one song, I believe by Joanie Summers, 
‘Now it’s Pepsi for those who think young.’ It ran 58 seconds. When we were broadcasting a 
home game, we could monitor the broadcast and know when the commercial was over. On the 
road, we had to watch the stopwatch, and after 60 seconds we would start talking again. In this 
instance, I said something to the effect, ‘We’ll be back after this message from Pepsi.’ My partner 
on the broadcast remarked at that point, ‘These cheerleaders at Knox are really sharp...a lot bet- 
ter than ours...I wish we had cheerleaders like them...’ I said to him, ‘You’d better be careful. If 


the engineer back at the studio is fiddling with the equipment and has missed the cue, you’re in 
big trouble.’ Both were.” 


The advertising Coffey mentions played a minor part in the AM station’s existence, making spo- 
radic appearances throughout the 1960’s. Although it was licensed as a non-commercial station, 
WBCR-AM’s carrier-current status allowed a small amount of advertising (not entirely legal) for 
the purpose of funding away games. Carl Balson recounts: “The advertising was more loosely 
controlled than The Round Table’s. People would go out and get a little advertising — get some 
money. Everyone knew that it was just a token gesture — a gift. No one was terribly serious 
about it...Maintaining a sales staff was difficult: you were always having constant turnover (of 


students). It was an idea whose time had not come and soon went.” By 1964 home and away 
football broadcasts were added to the roster. 


In the continuing pursuit for a better transmission, the station’s 
placement on the AM dial changed almost every year in the early 
sixties, until it finally rested on 640kc. WBCR had carried on its 
project of wiring the campus on the new antenna system, but 
since weather conditions had to be just right in order to do the 


delicate task of outside wiring, it took until the Fall of 1960 to 
complete. 


In the summer of 1962, the chief engineer of WCLO in Janesville 
completely overhauled Beloit’s transmitter and a new aerial pat- 
tern. However, by mid-October the station was already looking 
for a new transmitter to handle the much busier schedule in effect. “The present transmitter is 
quite inadequate for the 120 hour per week schedule which the station now runs...in addition to 
the 60 cycle hum now produced by the old machine, Beloit’s radio station has also suffered from 
breakdown 20 of the last 100 weeks of programming.” (RT 10/19/62) 


listen To 


Through 1963 the staff of WBCR continued its mission to strengthen the station’s quality. Be- 
sides a new transmitter, “...a completely rewired and redesigned studio control room has been 
outfitted in Scoville Hall. A new Ratheon Audio Console, given to WBCR by the Zenith Radio 
Corporation’s Chicago FM station, WEFM, represents a very significant change in the studio op- 
eration. The console is now integrated with two used turntables purchased late last year from 
WCLO, Janesville...” (RT 11/15/63) Despite an improvement in the quality of the equipment, it 
was still insufficient: “For the first few years I was associated with WBCR we used home- 
brewed equipment,” remembers James Torley,’65, “including the coax to AC line couplers. The 
studio equipment was fairly simple and crude but of commercial manufacture. In 1963 (I think) 
we got a dual rail console for the studio (Line and Monitor simultaneously) which allowed us to 
cue up records, tapes and remote lines. We had a dual head Ampex tape recorder, two turn- 
tables, a number of studio microphones and the portable remote console. We would lease Class 
D lines for remote feeds which did not allow the remote guys to hear what was going out over 
the air so timing was everything!! I remember many instances of sweating out the last few sec- 
onds before ‘air time’ listening to a ‘dead line’!!... There were some times, however, when the ca- 
ble system would break down ‘spilling’ our signal. Since our transmitter, a converted Heathkit 
DX-100 Ham Radio Transmitter, was typically running about 150 watts, we were occasionally 


heard in Milwaukee overriding the ‘Grand Ol’ Oprey’ which did result in a few phone calls 
from the FCC, however!!” 


The Move to FM 


After very slow growth from World War II through the 1950’s, FM started to boom in the mid- 
60’s on its merits, including superior sound quality and the ability to broadcast in stereo. In 1947 
the FCC had attempted to boost the FM band’s potential by broadcasting the same material si- 
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multaneously on AM and FM, known as simulcasting. Thereafter, through independent FM sta- 
tions and noncommercial stations, FM began to get a grapple on the radio medium. As a result, 
FM acquired two other characteristics: longer periods of uninterrupted music and fewer com- 
mercials. Between 1957 and 1964, FM radio continued its development, with FM stereo stations 
commencing in 1961 (Stereo albums were first released in 1957), and the introduction of FM car 
radios in 1963. Also, audio equipment in general began catching up to the sound quality of FM, 
sparking a greater interest in the medium. By 1962 there was one FM station for every four AM 
stations. And by the mid-60’s FM had adopted a different style from the AM band. With longer, 
uninterrupted airplay, rock and pop songs began to go beyond the 2-3 minute restriction. FM be- 
came the only major “voice of the underground,” willing to broadcast songs and political and so- 
cial views that television and AM stations wouldn’t touch. Colleges and Universities began to 
experiment with this more flexible, clearer-sounding medium. So, under improved conditions, 
Beloit College radio made a second attempt to go FM. 


The initial plans were announced in the March 27, 1964 Round Ta- 
ble. A 109 page report on FM development was submitted to 
President Miller Upton and the College’s Executive Committee 
W B C R for review. As if to accentuate the need for a change, disaster 
struck two months later. Torley explains: “In May of 1964 I had 
the ‘pleasure’ of shutting our transmitter off for the last 
640 K.C. time...with a fire extinguisher! It was located in a closet in the 
basement of Haven Hall (fed by telephone line from the Scoville 
BELOIT COLLEGE Hall studios) and had overheated a few components which were 
never designed to run continuously anyway). I subsequently lib- 
erated the transmitter for my own cannibalization (I’m a Ham op- 
erator) and we persuaded the student council to buy us a new 
transmitter over the summer. It was even crystal controlled for 
frequency stability! (Whenever we would ‘leak’ to the adjoining 
neighborhoods and couldn’ t fix the cable plant immediately we 
used to ‘slide’ up or down the AM band a little bit to a more 
clear frequency). The new transmitter was located in my frater- 
TUNE IN nity house, Sigma Pi, located on Emerson Street [now a college 
dorm].” 


RADIO 


Meanwhile, The Beloit Plan, which commenced at the time of Bal- 
son’s return in the Fall of 1964, did not seem to make much of an 
impact on the station itself, with the exception of the Summer term as Balson notes: “Now we 
had people here all year around and so that helped us: We didn’t have to shut down for a pe- 
riod of time.” 


On January 29th, 1965, The Round Table outlined the specific reasons for FM: “The necessity of an 
FM station at Beloit arises out of the virtual impossibility of getting an AM channel. The FM sig- 
nal is also of much better quality than AM, not subjected to static through atmospheric distur- 
bances.” The station’s power would be 10 watts, at a frequency of 88.1 megacycles. Later that 
March, the WBCR Board of Directors decided that Beloit would hold on to the AM station even 
when FM began that Fall. In the meantime the Board of Trustees looked over the FM proposal 
and gave their approval that April, after which the application was sent to the FCC. The strictly 
carrier current days were almost over. 


The long wait came to an end on Friday, September 17, 1965 when a telegram was received from 
the FCC accepting the station’s application for a construction permit. The college quickly gave 
the go-ahead to purchase the necessary equipment. The transmitter arrived in mid-November 
and the antenna three weeks later. WBCR-FM went on the air January 10, 1966. 
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“Similar to the campus itself, the atmosphere smacked of extraordinary people doing the 
unusual, nonconformists out on a lark. There was a serious attempt to provide better 
programming than the local radio stations, too.” — Mary Kay Sousa, '69 


COLLEGE SERVICE RADIO 610 K.C. CBS IN BELOIT 


Beloit College Radio "A SYMBOL OF SERVICE” BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


WBCR letterhead, c. mid 1960’s (Beloit College Archives) 


Broadcasting over FM had a few direct consequences. First, even though the AM station wasn’t 
abandoned, interest declined considerably, and as a result the AM operations became irregular: 
there were periods of time (even years) when the AM station was off the air completely. Second, 
WBCR’s mid-day canned music had to be dropped, since the increased range of the station 
brought an increased risk, as Balson states: “...I don’t remember doing it on FM because we were 
a little more nervous about the FCC at that time.” Third, a broadcast range beyond the bounda- 
ries of the college meant that record companies were more likely to service the station, thus in- 
creasing WBCR’s record library. “When we first started we had two and a half rooms,” Balson 
explains. “We had a control room, we had a little studio, and then another room in which we 
put a few records; it didn’t matter because all we had was a few records. But the thing kept 
growing and we made some contacts with record companies and so more and more records 
came in. Our storage became a bit of a problem, so we wanted to expand. We found out, prowl- 
ing around down there that there was a considerable amount of space that the library was not 
using in the basement. We prevailed on whoever at that time and said if you don’t want to use it 
we would like to use it. There was an area right adjacent to ours but there was this brick wall be- 
tween the two...to get there you would virtually have to go out of the station, down a hall and 
through a lot of the library archives to get to this other room. If we were going to keep records 
in there it would be a 5 minute trip to go and get a record. If no one cared and it seemed like no 
one did, we would blast through that wall — not literally — it was just a little brick wall as far 
as we were concerned. You should know that Scoville Hall was a very old, old building: It 
turned out that this interior wall was four walls thick. So we would go through a wall and we 
would come to another wall. We did that 4 times and we thought “how thick is this thing?’ Fi- 
nally, we broke through and we made our own doorway. It just seemed like it took forever. 
What we were dealing with was a 3 by 7 space door and we weren't going to put a door in it but 
we were going to frame it up. We knew that we weren’t going to injure the building once we got 
into how many layers thick this wall was — it wasn’t going to come down anyway. We more 
than doubled our storage space. It also gave us a little more room to give people who were tak- 
ing on leadership, managers and so forth — they didn’t have any office. They could sort of share 
one desk but now we could get more desks down there.” 


Equipment through the mid to late 60’s was moderately preferable to what had come before, but 
it still kept Balson and the student engineers busy, as Carpenter and Walker Merryman, a Beloit 
College student who later transferred to Emerson College, explain: “Balson just made sure we 
didn’t break too many things — he didn’t give us too much to break. There was never enough 
money. Once in a while you would get a new piece of gear, but half the time the board was 
down and he was in there with the soldering irons with somebody constantly fixing old equip- 
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ment.” The station, of course, was still in Scoville hall, but as mentioned earlier, WBCR had ex- 
panded. Bob Wieland, ’71, describes the studios of the late sixties WBCR: “There was a black- 
red-and-gold UPI News decal on the door and admittance was by buzzer. Students with job ti- 
tles or regular shifts had keys to the door. About 1969, a change was made to key-cards. The AM 
studio and FM production room opened off of Mr. Balson’s office. You could enter the FM pro- 
duction room from the rest of the station, but could only enter the AM studio through Mr. Bal- 
son’s Office. 


“The first cart machines were Marathons, which took a special cart with a curved front. We later 
got two Tapecasters that used standard carts such as Fidelipaks. We had two bulk tape erasers, 
a hand-held job and a large desk-mounted one that was home-made. 


“The record library was mostly classical, although we had a wide variety of Andre Kostelanetz- 
type instrumental music with some generic jazz. In time, we added a lot of rock and jazz. 


“The newsroom at first was entered by a separate door off the downstairs hallway in Scoville 
Hall. An entrance to the studio was later knocked through the wall. The newsroom had a Model 
15 UPI teletype that used yellow paper and purple or black ribbons. We had an old Royal type- 
writer and eventually the Magnecorder. I had a Sony TC-100 cassette recorder and an EV-635A 
microphone I purchased in 1969.” 


James F. Schaefer, Jr., class of 1970, remembers the equipment this way: “The studios were in the 
basement of Scoville, with a single studio, I believe, at first. The equipment was terrible. Two 
rumbling old turntables, a small board, a couple of old manually-switched Ampex tape decks. 
The turntables were just like those drawn in the diagrams of my old theater texts showing how 
to do back-stage sound effects: a big platter with a long tone arm (with no evident anti-skating 
or careful counter-weighting) and a large piece of loose felt on the platter, under the record. You 
would cue the record with a full half-turn’s backspin, start the platter going while holding on to 
felt, release the felt, then fade up the pot as the disc got up to speed. It was absurd, but it was 
RADIO! All ten watts of it... 


“At some point, Carl Balson managed to get a hunk of money, and we soon had a much im- 
proved facility. The main studio was equipped with a Gates Diplomat board and new turn- 
tables, a patch-panel with the big double-phone-plug wires, and the two Ampexes were joined 
by a 10 inch Crown tape deck with solenoid controls that rewound at a thousand miles an hour. 
The old mike was also replaced — by an even older one. Somewhere, in the old false ceiling, as I 
remember, they found an old cardioid mike, a big monster. It had a wonderful tone. The rest of 
the studio was expanded into a big back room (with that old couch and the teletype) and the 
front area was cut up into a second studio and, as you walked in the door, the library. The sec- 
ond studio had all the old equipment.” 


Reign of the Sigma Pi’s 


“My first day on campus, I visited the station and met Neal Goodman, who was playing 
classical music. He sat me down and let me read a newscast — I was hooked. We had a wide 
range of talent take part in the operation of WBCR. A lot of friendships and relationships 
stemmed from the friendly atmosphere. Many of the male staffers were either members of 
Sigma Pi Fraternity or pledged the fraternity after getting involved in the radio station. [Jon] 
Shimberg and I became Pi’s after getting to know Pete Eggebrecht and Jim Sampson. Sampson 
was my pledge father.” — Bob Wieland, class of 1971 


WBCR’s move to FM was paralleled by another change: Sigma Pi, the Fraternity that was lo- 
cated on Emerson street (now 609 Emerson dorm) became the “radio Frat” as more of its mem- 
bers took control of the station. “Sigma Pi fraternity was the nominal “WBCR Frat.’”” recalls 
Thomas Dickinson, class of ’72, “The big guns at WBCR were all or mostly Sigma Pi...It was a 
rigid hierarchy that ran the place. You had to get a 3rd class license and four to five hours of 
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training before you could go on the air, but almost everyone who wanted to eventually got on, 
or got a full “show" for 2-4 hours. The managers (students) tried to run it professionally and set 
a good example. But there were some wild times and inevitable conflicts and threats that you 
would be booted off the air and banished if you violated any FCC or station rules." Under the 
“reign” of the Sigma Pi’s (whose house was home to one of the WBCR AM transmitters), the pro- 
fessional programming on WBCR-FM (“an educational and cultural approach for the entire Be- 
loit Community”) provided a heavy allotment of Classical, News, Sports, and Public Affairs, re- 
placing the station’s more diverse format of the early sixties. Simulcasts of the FM station and 
Rock music (which increased through the late sixties) was delegated to WBCR-AM (“program- 
ming especially appealing to the modern college student”). “When I arrived on campus in the 
fall of 1967,” Wieland recalls, “WBCR-FM was programming classical music and news to the 
campus and community. WBCR-AM was off the air. The FM station also carried live broadcasts 
of Bucs football games with Al Dogger and Tim Reynolds and rebroadcasts of lectures and pub- 
lic affairs programs. With Carl Balson’s help, a group of freshmen put the AM station on the air 
and played hard rock. Many of the DJs used air names — Jon Shimberg was the Fat Angel.” 


Al Thurley, ’71, describes the programming of the late 1960's: “we played mostly classical music 
and opera, with some network news from Mutual (we had to block any Mutual commercials, of 


course, with public service announcements) along with 
several local newscasts produced by the student staff of 
the WBCR-FM News Department, live play by play of Be- 
loit college football and basketball, and jazz. We also 
aired recorded public service programs from various 
sources: German radio network, South Africa radio, 
Newsweek magazine (I think the program was ‘Campus 
Voice)’, and others, but none from any military services. 
Music was from our own record library; the music direc- 
tor worked with record companies to obtain free ‘promo- 
tional’ copies of new releases; we also had a small budget 
from which to purchase (at very low prices) records from 
Record Source International (R.S.I.) which was a division 
of Billboard magazine. (Many of us added to our own re- 
cord collections with purchases made through this serv- 
ice — we paid for them!) 


“We had a firm policy against playing ‘rock & roll’ music 
[on FM], although all of us listened to it in our rooms! I 
remember I had to call Bob Wieland when he played 
Chad & Jeremy’s ‘A Summer Song’ at 10:30 P.M. one 
night because I thought it was too ‘harsh’ for our classical 
music listeners.” Wieland himself remembers the pro- 
gramming policies: “Nobody ever told us what to play or 
report, although there were instances in which we were 
told not to play hard rock on FM. Some banned material 
on AM included the Fugs, whose songs included ‘Coca- 
Cola Douche’ and ‘Saran Wrap.’ 


WBCR-FM 


88.1 mc 
"The Radio Voice of Beloit College” 
As Beloit College enters a second yeor of 
FM broadcasting service to greater Beloit, 
we invite you to join the hundreds of area 
residents who make regular listening to 
WBCR-FM an informative and pleasurable 
experience. Tune your FM radio dial to 88.1 
for these ond other regulor features: 
© Wews in Depth (Mon.-Fri., 7:00-7:30 p.m.) 
© Public Affairs Programming (Mon.-Fri. 7:30- 
8:00 p.m.) 
© Classical Music (Daily, 8:15-10:00 p.m.) 
© Campus Concerts (Fri.-Sat., 10:00 p.m.) 
© Foreign Language Programs 
(Tues., Wed., Thurs., 10:05 p.m.) 
© (Campus Lectures 
(Tues., Wed., Thurs., 10:30 p.m.) 
© Buccaneer Basketball and Football Games 
© Mutual News every hour on the hour 


Please write to Station WBCR-FM, Beloit 
College, for free monthly program 
hedule 


BELOIT COLLEGE RADIO 


From the Beloit Daily News, 2/2/67 
(Beloit College Archives) 


Specialty programming during the Sigma-Pi era included a notable variety of “foreign lan- 
guage” programs: Rossiya (“a panorama of Russian literature and music”), “The Sounds of 
Latin America,” as well as French, Spanish, and German shows, hosted by professors. 
“These...half-hour shows feature music from the...countries with explanation and interesting 


commentary in the native language.”(RT 2/28/66). Many other shows were also of an academic 
nature, such as Beyond Antiquity, “...a program which should be of great interest to Anthropol- 
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ogy majors, professors, as well as students with just a layman’s interest.”(RT 7/13/67) Student 
Senate Report featured “topics developing out of the results of that afternoon's senate meeting.” 


In September of 1966, COED 66, a show for women, was added. Running from 5 to 6pm once a 
week, “Dates, dances, recipes, fashions, hair styles, entertainers, campus news — all are fair 
game for the new show which runs with a liberal amount of records and the unusual quality a 
feminine voice can give to radio. 


“COED 66 is designed for neither the married nor the college set exclusively. Rather, the show 
integrates everything of interest for women; notice not girls or ladies, but women.” As The 
Round Table admitted, “Girls are usually the unsung heroes of a radio station, spending all of 
their time typing correspondence...” (RT 9/22/66) 


Sports coverage continued to prosper throughout the late 60’s, with the usual home and away 
basketball and football games, and with the usual hi-jinks, as one WBCR sportscaster remem- 
bers: “I lost my control a couple of games, particularly in one home game when Jim Jones won 
with a basket with three seconds left. I believe the quote was: ‘Jesus Christ! He made it! We 
won’ J also recall driving through a blizzard to get to a b-ball game at Carleton. We arrived at 
7:28 with tip off at 7:30. Being in somewhat of a hurry and hooked up to the phone, [I] said ‘sure 
hope this fucking thing is working’ (which it was — on the air) and proceeded to call the game. 
Mr. Quality broadcasting — that was me.” 


“News broadcasts were rip-and-read,” remembers James Schaeffer Jr., class of 1970, “until we 
got a bit more editorial organization, when it became rip-and-tape-and-read.” But as Kent Sidel, 
class of 1972, explains, “I was struck by the sense of commitment on the part of the news produc- 
ers. They took their job much more seriously than I as the reader.” The News department in- 
creased their efforts in the late 1960’s, with more emphasis on local reporting. This sometimes 
led to uncomfortable circumstances. Walker Merryman related this incident from the Fall of 
1966: “Henry C. Schadeberg [a former Congressman, at that time a candidate for the first district 
of Wisconsin], a very conservative Republican, was scheduled to speak on the campus, I think at 
the invitation of one of the government professors. It was a very well attended speech...I remem- 
ber going over there to cover it as a news event; I took my little tape reel to reel recorder. There 
were students out front picketing — apparently the man was VERY conservative. Some of the 
students were exercised over his conservatism and they were concerned; protesting the war, etc. 


I went in the auditorium and was just a little late. Everyone was seated and I sort of scooted 
down front and started to set up my tape recorder. The Congressman got up and stopped who- 
ever it was who was introducing him, and demanded to know what that tape recorder was do- 
ing there. I simply said that I was recording it for use on the newscast on the station and he gave 
me the third degree about that. ‘How long are these excerpts going to be? I don’t want you dis- 
torting what I’m saying! You people, you know you do that sort of thing all the time!’ It was ter- 
ribly embarrassing for me to be in front of three or four-hundred people, and here is this mem- 
ber of Congress pressing me down and I’m just, y’know, this naive kid who’s trying to do some- 
thing I thought was kind of interesting. I finally did convince him that I wasn’t a member of the 
liberal press — 19-year old freshman at Beloit College, for Christ’s sake! I didn’t know the differ- 
ence. Had I been asked, I would’ve told him that I supported Goldwater in 1964 — it was true! I 
grew up in South Dakota — we don’t know from liberals...” 


In 1968 the addition of the United Press International (UPI) teletype service, gave WBCR an im- 
mediate source of news, and helped to fulfill a part of the FCC license agreement. “The local 
newscasts were mostly, in the early years I was there (1966-1968), copy from either a newspaper 
or copy that was discarded at WGEZ-AM.” explains Thurley. “Then, during my last years at Be- 
loit, we had the luxury of working with our own teletype service, United Press International, or 
U.P.I. This was a vast improvement over the clips and discards of others. However, we did con- 
serve paper by shutting down the wire printer overnight! We even connected a timer to the 
printer (one of those huge old black boxes — the teletype printer — on a stand) which turned 
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the machine on before sign on in the morning so the announcer would have current news, 

sports and weather.” Their arrangement with WGEZ had run into problems, as Balson recalls, 
“The times we were trying to do news casts and the times WGEZ’s people were trying to pre- 
pare newscasts was creating too much conflict — We were after the same piece of copy. So, they 
put a stop to it. It was amicable but it was bad timing.” Also, the improved range and sound 
quality of the three-year old WBCR-FM had sparked greater interest in the News department, as 
well as a greater responsibility (in the eyes of the FCC) to serve the listening area. The time for 
Beloit College to have its own wire service was long overdue. The role of a news-wire at WBCR 
was, and is, crucial to its existence. Balson explains: “A lot of it has to do with my vision of why 
we run a radio station here at Beloit College, a vision which is shared by a lot of people in educa- 
tional radio in other institutions. There are two reasons: from the FCC point of view, you want 
to run a station that provides programming in the public interest, convenience and necessity. 
The primary reason in my view also was to provide good service to the public; but close behind 
was to provide a training facility for the students. For a student training facility you want to be 
able to turn out students who could make a smooth transition into commercial radio — that 
they have learned to read news; they have learned to read copy. We needed to provide them 
with tools, and in this case that particular tool. ” 


The addition of the UPI wire provided some dramatic moments throughout the Vietnam War. 
“In the fall of 1969, we carried live the first draft lottery,” Wieland remembers. “We got the num- 
bers from the UPI teletype and I announced them. The program probably had the highest listen- 
ership of anything we ever did. The lottery 
began with No. 1, the most eligible for call- 
up. A birth date was drawn from a large 
wire drum in Washington. I believe they said 
there was a good probability that young men 
with birth dates assigned to the first 200 or so 


numbers would wind up in uniform. When 
they got to No. 12, my birthdate, Dec. 7, was 
announced. I don’t remember much else 
from that broadcast. I went home to the 
Sigma Pi house and got very drunk on marti- 
nis. (I took my draft physical in Milwaukee 
in the summer of 1971 and was judged 4F, 
unsuitable for military service, because of an 
old injury.)” 


The tension and conflict over the Vietnam 
War and other issues inspired a sharp in- 
crease in Public Affairs programming in the 
late 1960’s, sometimes in conjunction with 
the News Department. Although Public Af- 
fairs did handle concerts, the main concentra- 
tion was on the non-musical end. An array of 
shows were broadcast, including a World Af- 
fairs Center discussion, “Africa Moves For- 
ward.” “This prerecorded discussion con- 
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WBCR Highlights 

MON.-SAT.: The Five O*’clock Report--Up to the 
minute news, weather, and sports, also reports 
at 7:00, 10:30, and 12:00. 

TUES., JAN. 21: Invitation to the Classics--The 
Blue Danube and other Great Waltzes. Premier 
presentation of a new recording in our WBCR 
library. 

WED., JAN. 22: 10:35--Afterhours Stagedoor-- 
‘Music from the soundtracks of THE LION IN 
WINTER and THE GRADUATE. 

THURS., JAN. 23: 9:30--On Campus: The New Left 
--Part four of the Convocation held at Beloit 
in 1967. Part one-three Broadcast Mon.-Wed, 
FRI., JAN. 24: 7:30--BE LOIT BUCS BASKETBALL 
Live from Carlton College. 

SAT., JAN, 25: 1:30--BELOIT BUCS BASKETBALL 
Live from St. Olaf 

SUN., JAN. 26: 8:00--Invitation to the Opera 
WBCR-FM 88,1] and AM 640 


From The Round Table, 1/20/69 (Beloit College Archives) 


cerns the modern progress of the African nations. Selected African students from the college 


will present their views on modern day Africa.” (RT 11/3/66). An “Editorial Comment” show, 


made up of newspaper editorials, was attempted as well: “The emphasis will be on a fair repre- 
sentation of all views from various parts of the country. Each show will be centered around a 
different theme of national concern.” (RT 11/3/66). 
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“Forum,” which began in early November of 1966, dealt with issues such as “South East Asia’s 
current problems,” the space program, and LSD. “These were discussions recorded via a tele- 
phone connection to various buildings on campus,” recalls Al Thurley, class of 1971. “I think 
they were hooked up to the Chapel, Field House, Pearsons, and the Student Union. (About the 
only connection I’m sure of is the Chapel and Field House). We’d know about lectures and dis- 
cussions that were scheduled to take place at those locations, and then tape the audio available 
via that phone loop system. Often times, we forgot to ask permission of the visiting guest lec- 
turer, and simply flipped the switch at the studio which then tied into that building’s public ad- 
dress system, recorded away, all unbeknown to the guest! 


“We used the system to record musical concerts from various guest artists, too (I think one of 
them was classical guitarist Julian Bream). That series was called ‘Recital’. We would spend time 
editing the various recordings, provide the proper intros and exits, and schedule the programs 
to rotate during the school year.” In 1967 a Public Affairs department was created, hosting “Fo- 
cus,” “a new program in which faculty and students discuss a variety of controversial top- 
ics”(RT 1/19/67). The FM show aired topics ranging from “Narcotics on the College Campus” 
to “Homosexuality in the American Male” to the radical Right-Wing’s theory on rock music. An- 
other attraction, “On Campus”, featured a mix of lectures and concerts. Late that October WBCR 
dedicated a great deal of its programming to the United Nations Week (Oct. 22-28). Throughout 
the next few years Public Affairs related programming thrived, featuring discussions on campus 
security, poverty in the Appalachians, and the story of the Beloit College Volunteer Tutoring 
Service. 


The cultures and issues explored in Public Affairs and other programming on the FM station 
soon seeped onto WBCR-AM. Highlights in 1969 included “The Afro-American Hour,” “A 
show for and about BLACK PEOPLE. Can you Dig it?” (RT 2/17/69), and WBCR-AM’s ex- 
panded rock programming: “On Wednesday, October 1, bursting into rooms and minds will be 
the ecstatic sound of rock music. WBCR-AM (640), with its new one thousand dollar transmit- 
ter, opens its programming at seven o’clock Wednesday morning. Seventy nine hours of rock 
weekly!...Whether you are lulled into ecstasy by Dylan’s funky voice, excited by Ginger Baker's 
drum solos or merely happy after listening to the Lovin’ Spoonful, just remember to dig 
it...’Even if [President] Miller Upton won't listen to it, the students will’’(RT 9/30/69). 


The Free-Form Era: The 1970’s 


“Like so much artistic energy of that period, musical output was vibrant, vital, creative, 
‘pushing the envelope’ as it were. WBCR was a real, although small, element of that 
energy/vitality for the campus.” — Thomas Dickinson, ‘72 


By the end of the 1960’s (during which Culver died on January 19, 1969), the gap between the 
more conservative programming of the Sigma Pi’s and the increasing popularity of the under- 
ground format had become distinct. The FM rock programming that had grown with the slow 
rise of FM had now become prevalent on WBCR. It was ironic, of course, that WBCR-AM had 
most of the rock programming while WBCR-FM broadcast primarily Classical and Public Af- 
fairs. However, in earlier years, Public Affairs broadcasts had covered a wide variety of issues. 
And the AM station had not gravitated immediately to the underground format: When it fired- 
up again in 1967, most of the programming was a simulcast of the FM station. Commercial rock 
comprised the rest, gradually moving into the underground/ free-form territory over the next 
three years. This overall change in programming (once again, with the exception of Public Af- 
fairs) might have taken longer had the Beloit Plan not existed. Up until the mid-1960’s Beloit Col- 
lege was a heavily conservative campus, with most students from Wisconsin, Illinois, and other 
Mid-Western states, in that order. On June 17, 1962 the Chicago Tribune featured a lengthy article 
on Beloit College with the headline: “Beloit Leads Other Colleges in Conservatism — It Sets 
Pace on Campuses of Midwest.” Although a shift in the social, political, and philosophical envi- 
ronment of Beloit College would have been inevitable (as at almost all other U.S. colleges and 
universities) by the early 70’s, the Beloit Plan, with its innovative programs attracted a more di- 


verse, liberal group of students, thus speeding up the process. This, in turn made an impact on 
WBCR. 


Exactly when free-form — underground radio officially began at Beloit College is unclear, but 
the eventual change of guard from the Sigma Pi’s to the underground advocates occurred dur- 
ing the 1969-1971 period. Bob Wieland: “About 1970, Michael Board introduced free-form radio 
in his ‘1847 Rogers Brothers Silver Plate’ program. The more senior staffers were scandalized by 
his show.” Randy Wynne, class of 1973, also credits Board: “Michael Board ’72, campus activist, 
did a very creative program on Sunday nights where he adopted different personas (fundamen- 
talist preacher, Jack Armstrong the All-American Boy, etc.) and satirized campus and national 
politics (Fall ’69 and maybe before).” However, Wynne acknowledges Tom Keenan (as many 
do) for its institution: “Tom Keenan ’72 was station manager around ’71 and ’72, and really es- 
tablished the underground — free-form sound (he had been an intern at WBCN).” It was 


Keenan’s experience at the famous Boston underground station that inspired similar changes at 
WBCR. 


Once the FCC had ruled in the mid-sixties that jointly owned FM and AM stations had to pre- 
sent different programming, FM stations began picking up on the more inexpensive material 
coming out — rock n’roll records. They shunned the Top Forty format for the more mature “un- 
derground” programming. A strict definition of the “underground sound” is near impossible, as 
there were many variations of it. Still, there were distinctive characteristics: The disc jockeys 
took on a more mellow, conversational tone of voice (similar to the pre-rock DJ’s) and played 
songs over three minutes long as well as more non-singles oriented material. The segue, the 
method of overlapping the end of one song with the beginning of the next (connecting albums 
trough musical similarities) was used and the length of the music segements increased. Under- 


ground FM stations also gained popularity for promoting concerts, drug paraphernalia, and 
other hip sub-culture items. 


Programming on WBCR-EM, according to Wynne, was, “in line with the time (60's state of 
mind) mostly underground rock n’roll, with some specialty shows emphasizing folk, jazz 
(nights), and classical (afternoons). A little news was done; sports was covered only from an al- 
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WBCR-FM production room (left) and News room (right), March 1970. 
The production room was used as the master control room until a new one was built in the adjacent room 
(Photos by Bob Wieland, ‘71 — Beloit College Archives) 


ternative angle. It was basically pretty wide-open and free-form, with DJ’s having a lot of lati- 
tude. Inspiration was taken from such underground radio as WBCN, Boston...Loose, fun, 
friends, hippies, DJ’s on drugs sometimes (of course, drugs on campus were everpresent). Sta- 
tion was irreverent...during ’72 election coverage, I said we had a call from George McGovern — 
played “I’m a Loser" by the Beatles. During airing of a “Watergate” press conference we played 
“Liar Liar” and “Lies” on top of Nixon speaking. During ‘73 graduation week we played dedica- 
tions, often pointed or satirical, to most members of the class." The Beloit Times, an underground 
student newspaper that ran from about the Summer of 1971 through the Fall of 1972, remarked, 
“half the fun of listening to BCR is to hear the mistakes.” 


Car] Balson’s role at the station remained much the same as it had been in 1957, in view of the 
times, as Kent Sidel, class of 1972, explains: “Carl Balson was the authority figure. I perceived 
him as the perfect Liberal Arts advisor with his ‘just don’t burn down Scoville Hall or call too 
loudly for violent overthrow of the government’ attitude.” 


“Prof. Carl Balson was the heart and soul of the station,” remembers Michael Kramer, class of 
1974, “and really ran the station with the station manager and its board of directors. Censorship 
was our biggest problem — Carl was always concerned about those four letter words. With 
Carl's blessing, we shared control of the station. He would only get involved in ‘freedom of 
speech’ type issues and in equipment problems. Student government relations were not impor- 
tant.” This last comment is echoed by Wynne: “It [WBCR] existed fairly autonomously. The 
Round Table at the time was an uptight, administration-mouthpiece type publication; WBCR was 
more freewheeling and free-spirited.” 


But there was friction over WBCR’s programming course, as the December 7th, 1971 Round Ta- 
ble reported: “Other problems arose in the struggle for jukebox radio versus ‘free-form music’ ra- 
dio. On the one hand were the jukebox people who felt that requests were a God-given constitu- 
tional right as opposed to being ‘requests.’ On the other hand were the people who tried to do 
something original: to educate, introduce different music to their audience, or simply go crazy.” 
(RT 12/7/71): The conflict was over two basic directions WBCR could take. One would have 
DJ’s merely directing their shows to their friends, ignoring the town (and even the campus) lis- 
teners, playing the most familiar songs, and disregarding news and public affairs programming, 
thereby pandering to the lowest common denominator (musical jukebox). The other possibility 
would offer programming that exposed listeners to material that couldn’t be heard on other ra- 
dio stations. Balson was always strongly against the “musical jukebox” mentality, as were many 
students. Chuck Savage, class of 1976, gives his view: “Carl’s complaint was that he didn’t want 
to hear a musical jukebox...I kind of agreed with him, I always thought that the radio station 
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should be somewhat challenging rather than just an ego-trip for people on the air...keeping it 
fresh” 


In the Fall of 1971, WBCR made its first attempt at programming 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week for an entire semester. It lasted at least a year. However, the hours were held to 19 to 21 a 
day into the 1990's because it was difficult to find anyone to fill the early morning hours and 
even harder to keep an eye on those who did. Occasionally the 24 hours goal would be made 
again, with less than satisfactory (even disastrous) results, including DJ’s not showing up for 
shows, extensive album theft, and anything else that can be imagined. 


Among the concepts taken from WBCN was the institution of playlists, where programmers 
would keep a log of the songs that were played, including artist and album. “These playlists 
make the programmer more aware and concerned as to what kind of show he has played, and 
hopefully avoids repetition.” (RT 3/14/72) 


The AM station continued broadcasting, despite the usual transmitter and wiring problems, and 
the increasing emphasis on the FM station. An AM director position was created at least by 
1969, to manage the programming when the station happened to be on the air. 


Classical music (still on the FM station) was scaled back to three hours a day, seven daysa 
week, landing a regular noon to three pm slot by 1973. A Classical director position was created 
in the Fall of 1971 to oversee the purchase of records and the placement of programmers. Classi- 
cal shows were exploring different areas, especially “Ethno-Musicology,” started that same Fall. 
The show, hosted by a faculty member, consisted of foreign traditional music, mainly from Af- 
rica and Asia “The Sunday show includes Japanese koto and shamisen recordings, tribal songs 


and drum selections from Africa, and many other collections of music of non-Western cultures.” 
(RT 10/5/71) 


Sports coverage decreased considerably at the turn of the decade, especially the away games, as 
Balson explains: “It got to a point where away games were simply too expensive, so we had to 
drop it. We tried for a while sending our guys in the same van as the team but we just couldn’t 
save enough to cover the AT&T costs that shot way the hell up. We still did all the home games 
from Strong Stadium and the Field House...Once in a while someone would take a tape recorder 
to an away game and bring it back on a delay basis; but it was rare.” 


Community Relations 


WBCR-FM’s ten watt broadcasts were known to go beyond the campus; how far off, no one was 
absolutely sure, though by most accounts it went anywhere from three blocks to a mile into Be- 
loit. Even more ambiguous was the off-campus listenership, if any. Did anyone tune-in? and if 
so, who were they, and what did they think of the broadcasts? 


One of those listeners was Jack Hodge, who began listening to WBCR shortly after he moved to 
Beloit in January of 1970: “My brother had been living here for about a year and a half and he 
found it — just thumbing through the dial, word-of-mouth or whatever...I lived on 2364 Pioneer 
Drive — on the other side of Cranston — and we could just barely get it. It was really tough, but 
we could pick it up using certain radios, if you moved them just right — that’s the way it was 
through most of the seventies...A lot of people listened in — usually more on the south end, 
since it was easier to pick it up there.” 


Feedback was infrequent, however, leaving the staff to come to different conclusions. Bob 
Wieland: “Most students and townspeople were unaware of the station since there was little at- 
tempt to publicize programming. After 1968, the AM station was merged with FM operations 
and we began an extensive campaign to build an audience. We posted handbills, promoted con- 
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tests and made announcements in Commons. In town, we distributed lists of top tunes being 
played. Don’s Records provided us with albums for the AM station.” 


Al Thurley expresses a similar sentiment: “Well, I don’t know whether anyone, other than those 
that worked there, knew that the station even existed. When students were tuning to the AM 
rock stations in Chicago, and the residents of Beloit were probably listening to the two local AM 
stations, WGEZ and WBEL or the Chicago, Rockford, Janesville or Madison stations, there 
wasn’t a large audience for a college 10 watter, way down at the end of the FM dial! 


“We had an adequate relationship between us and the community. I recall when WBCR-FM was 
invited to a press conference at the Beloit fire station directly below Scoville Hall, I was assigned 
to cover it, and showed up with more radio equipment than the local AM radio stations! Maybe 

that’s why the Beloit Fire Department used Scoville for practice when it was razed!” 


Kent Sidel attributes the lack of town listenership to more of a cultural gap: “Beloit was a three 
station town — WBEL and WGEZ shared the commercial side which left WBCR the lone “under- 
ground" sound for the community. I know of no audience research done during the time, but 
given the strong anti-war sentiment on the campus and the equally strong anti-Hippie senti- 
ment in the town, I can’t imagine there were many townie listeners. This town-gown antipathy 
was illustrated for me when, as a reporter for WGEZ, I was required to buy a woman’s wig and 
pin my long hair under it before being admitted to the police station each morning. Buildings lit- 
erally were being blown up across the country, and the Beloit police were taking no chances 
with one of those Hippie college kids." 


“I tried to involve the Beloit community as well as the student campus,” says Michael Kramer. 
“It was tough to reach-out to the community as there was much distrust.” Some of this distrust 
was unavoidable, as Car] Balson recalls in an incident that occurred downtown: “] remember 
one time when we were trying to promote the station; so I had this neat idea that I would go to 
all the stores that sold FM radios. I said,’look, you gotta tune to some station to demonstrate the 
radio, why not tune to us?’...I was in some guys’ shop...I said, ‘Here we are, we’re on the air’ 
and I tuned over to our channel just when a four letter word came whipping across the air 
waves — it was an abbreviation for firetruck — and the guy looked at me and I looked at him 
and I said,’well that doesn’t happen very often.’ He said, ‘well, it can’t happen at all in my 
store.’ That ended that project. I left the store and came back to the station...that person hasn’t 
been on radio again as far as I know.” 


Jack Hodge, who remarks that “the early morning shows were really raw sometimes,” recalls a 
similar episode about a late-morning broadcast: “It was around 1973...1 was working in town at 
this cafeteria...It was up to me to choose the radio station we'd listen to, so I did a survey and of 
course I knew Beloit College would be the favorite choice — so that’s what we had on. One day, 
at about 10:00, there were a lot of stuffed shirts in there. Here again, another one of these songs 
[with four-letter-words] came on —I recognized it —I was in the lounge at the time and took 
off running as fast as I could — it was bad. I didn’t make it, I was just a few seconds too late. I 
was told that that was it — I had to find a different radio station. So we went for a month listen- 
ing to something else and finally I tuned back in [to WBCR]” 


But in spite of the town-gown strife, there were those who were more confident, like Thomas 
Dickinson: “Hip townies would tune in because they knew WBCR would play music more ex- 
otic and fringe than any other station — Fugs, Zappa, Beatles backwards, and other wild and 
weird stuff. We came in, remember, 2 weeks after Woodstock, and when Hendrix, Joplin, Doors, 
Allman Brothers, etc., were all alive and musically prodigious and prolific. Townfolk I knew 
liked the hip stuff, and the reliable Jazz and Classics as well.” Hodge agrees: “A lot of the music 
broadcast on WBCR is the same situation that’s out there right now —a lot of people didn’t 
know who they [the artists] were — and that was one of things that made Beloit College Radio 
so interesting.” 
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Although Carl's efforts in town were not all that successful, the students still appreciated his 
help in keeping the station going, as Dickinson explains: “Much credit and gratitude must go to 
Carl Balson, who, on a shoe-string budget, with his own technical wizardry, persistence and en- 
thusiasm, made all this possible for so many students. Carl is without a doubt, the godfather of 


WBCR. He kept it going through thick and thin, and like a good car mechanic, was up to his 
ears in tubes and wires. 


“I remember wandering through Scoville Hall just before it was bulldozed down and thinking 


how sad that old WBCR wasn’t there anymore. But Carl had seen to its continued existence, and 
anew home in Haven Hall.” 


From One Basement to Another: The Move to Haven 


“It was a pit. But a friendly pit. Makeshift shelves, exposed wiring, albums all over the place, 


Salvation Army furniture. It was great.” — Arthur Thexton, class of ’72, on the Scoville 
WBCR 


Scoville Hall, built in 1888, was in bad shape. Although many at WBCR looked fondly upon the 
building’s decaying status, the studios were, as Kent Sidel remembers, “Dirty and unkempt. It 
demonstrated rule number one of sound broadcasting: radio audiences never see the studios 
(which was a good thing). It was years later before I understood that this appearance was care- 
fully maintained by most college radio stations to depict the ‘alternative’ sound the station was 
trying to project.” True, the 
wretched conditions were partly 
due to students who preferred it 
that way, but the building was 
in such a horrible state that al- 
most nothing could be done 
with it, as Carl Balson explains: 
“We were below ground — 
when you stood up and looked 
out of my window then you 
would look at ground level...it 
was quite chilly from that point 
of view — they [the college] 
didn’t care about heat down in 
the bottom of Scoville — be- 
cause there was nothing impor- 
tant down there...except the ra- 
dio station. There were times — oe 
when you were in there with i eas 


your overcoat. Yes, there was a Scoville Hall, March 1970 (now the sight of Scoville apartments). 
Note the sign at the front of the building 
serie pti and ee (Photo by Bob Wieland, '71 — Beloit College Archives) 


so equipment suffered. A water 

pipe burst and we got flooded down there. Luckily it missed a lot of key equipment but some of 
it went, so we had to replace stuff.” WBCR’s neighbors were not much of a help either: “The 
first floor was the music department, so right above us was always someone practicing. So you 


would flip on the mike and hope that no one was going to start blasting a tuba or piano or what- 
ever.” 


The building had violated a number of fire codes since the late 50’s, but no one had taken the 
code violations seriously. Classes were still held, and of course, WBCR still operated out of the 
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basement. Carl Balson: “Where we were was safe because we were down with all the brick in 
the basement. But the rest of the building, the interior parts, were all wood, very old wood.” By 
the early 70s the Fire Department made a move, after having let regulations slide for about 15 
years. “The building was so old, so rotten, in such condition...the Fire Department sits at the bot- 
tom of the hill, Scoville sits at the top of the hill. Everyone knew that the Fire Department could 
not get from the bottom of the hill to the top of the hill to save anyone if that building were to 
catch on fire — obviously they had to condemn the thing; so we had to move, thank goodness!” 


But where could the station go? Originally WBCR was to relocate to part of the proposed 
“South-end Complex,” (a project that was eventually aborted by 1975) but the Fire Department 
insisted that everyone move out by the Fall of 1973 (when Scoville was to be razed), long before 
the complex was to be completed. A more permanent location was needed. The basement of 
Whitney and the upper level of Morse-Ingersoll were considered, but the top floor of Pearsons 
(WEBW’s old haunt) seemed to be the best bet. After all, Balson’s temporary office was to be in 
Pearsons, so why not WBCR? “There was a period of time for the college when it was uncertain 
as to what was going to happen to Pearsons,” says Balson. “Departments were moving out. The 
building was being systematically closed down; so that there were very few of us in the building 
for a while.” After 1967, when the Science Division moved to the newly-built Chamberlin Hall, 
Pearsons quickly fell into disrepair, becoming a transient accommodation for various college de- 
partments and activities. “But alas, the eagle-eyes of the Fire Department have spotted code vio- 
lations here too: there’s no fire escape. Actually two would be needed, one for each end of the 
floor. The estimated cost is $12,000.” and as the April 4, 1972 Round Table article added, “Getting 
$12,000 from the finance-conscious administration is about as likely as running into a delicious 
meal at Slater’s Food Palace.” So in Mid-December of 1972, when it became clear that Pearsons 
was simply not available, WBCR filed for a new location with the FCC. 


“Haven was available,” Balson recalls. “They didn’t have a pressing need for it at that time, espe- 
cially at the south end there. We only took up just a little bit of space.” WBCR moved to the dor- 
mitory during the winter break, and the FM station resumed broadcasting on January 26th, 
1973. “We lost a little bit in terms of storage,” Balson explains. “That became a problem again. 
We were crowded with the office space for the students. But it wasn’t too bad. We occupied the 
ground level floor at the south end of Haven. It was warmer...a little bit dryer when the pipes 
didn’t burst.” Flooding was one unfortunate characteristic that Haven shared with Scoville. The 
first pipe burst early that June. “When the water came down, it came into other areas than 
where the equipment was,” remembers Balson, “If it had hit the equipment we would have lost 
everything — that was a little hairy. We were in there with the buildings and grounds crew and 
they said that we have got to get over to that wall and unplug all that stuff — but to get there 
you were going through ankle deep water. You think, well, this could be it...you know, we are 
going to die here as soon as we touch something.” 


Carl Balson recalls one direct result of the move: “It changed my life some because I was no 
longer at the station. In the early days in Scoville, I could see out of my office window into the 
control room. Everything that happened at the radio station was directly in my view and ear- 
shot. Now I was removed, with my office in Pearsons Hall. For me to pay attention to the radio 
station, I had to go over to Haven. That worked out pretty well. It wasn’t as immediate but it 
didn’t matter too much. The students even then had taken on an attitude of protecting the sta- 
tion and trying to make it work as well as it could.” 


Storage and office space was lacking, but studio space had increased: “We were at a point of 
time (late 60s through early 70s) where there were more of the radical students who had things 
to say, who wanted to communicate with the public. So the station became more important for 
the students from that point of view — it was a way to reach more people. We would bring peo- 
ple in to Haven Hall from the community who wanted to debate issues. We did a lot better with 
public service programming in Haven than we ever had the opportunity to do over at Scoville 
because we just had the space for it.” 
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Programming at Haven 


Comfortably set in its new home, WBCR continued its mission. The approach of the first few 
years of the 70s remained intact through the rest of the decade. “The general atmosphere at the 
station,” describes Chris Simer, class of ’79, “was mixed seriousness and a very fun attitude: all 
you needed to be a DJ was an exhibitionist streak a mile long and the desire to inflict your musi- 
cal tastes on your fellow Beloiters, so everyone involved in the station was a little whacked out. 
Knowing that with 10 watts you would hardly reach off campus, the WBCR family was reason- 
ably tight knit... However, the average WBCR DJ or board member took their work seriously, 
kept the logs correctly, filled out the playlists, and for many of us used our experience as a 
springboard to trying out broadcasting as a career.” 


Although “The [board] meetings were always a hoot —a lot of it was a great deal of gossip...,” 
Chuck Savage adds, “the Board always had an agenda...helping programmers to improve as 
much as you could without being too obnoxious.” As Cameron Murray, class of 1980 puts it, 
“Very relaxed for DJs, quite hectic for board.” The institution of the 19 hour-a-day schedule, 
(longer and more stable compared to continuous changes in broadcasting hours from term to 
term in the 1960s) required a different system for choosing and training programmers. Eric May, 
class of 1979, describes part of the procedure: “As far as the programming goes, it was all de- 
cided at the beginning of each term. Students would sign up to work and fill out a form indicat- 
ing their music preference and abilities. Then the music and program directors would get to- 
gether and fill out a schedule for the week, trying to decide which program would work best. 
The typical show at that time ran about two hours. We broadcast from 6 or 7 am until 2 am dur- 
ing the week, and ran a shorter schedule on the weekends.” 


“You always had a body of students you could draw on...,” explains Savage. “We also had audi- 
tions — to audition new talent early in the semester for the people that didn’t have any experi- 
ence. First you’d train them; that was always a big deal. Then you'd give them an opportunity to 
come in and audition: read copy and play some music...see what the personalities were like and 
how they sounded over the air. That had a big influence on determining how political things 
were too...” Heath Miller, class of 1975, describes the testing procedure: “Before anyone could be 


assigned an air shift, technical competence with the equipment had to be demonstrated. Train- 
ing and practice sessions were set 


up. A board member was on hand 
during each session to answer 
questions and help out when 
needed. 


“The test consisted of demonstrat- 
ing to the board member that the 
prospective DJ knew how to use 
the turntables, cart machines and 
microphones properly. A number 
of potential DJ’s complained about 
the test when it was started, but it 
did cut down on damage to the 
equipment. Also, the station 
sounded smoother during the first 
couple of weeks of each term. We 
always sounded like a college sta- 
tion, no matter what. I don’t re- 
member exactly whose idea the 
testing procedure was, but I think 
that it did a lot of good for the sta- 
tion.” 


Although the move to Haven had few direct consequences on station operations, it nonetheless 
served as a milestone for changes that were occurring: “In the last year, WBCR has moved away 
from the idea that rock and roll music is the only thing that a college audience will listen to. 
Aside from the image that this gives the station in the Beloit community, it is the purpose of an 
educational station to expose its listeners to new forms of music. The decision to turn over the 
late night format of FM programming to specialty forms of music, i.e. jazz, soul, blues, country 
and western, was a decision about which we received a lot of flak from our listening audience. 
Those complaints have tended to die down as listeners have become more knowledgeable about 
the music that they were hearing.” (RT 1/22/74) On a nationwide scale, this shift to a more ex- 
plicitly eclectic format seemed ironic. Commercial FM underground radio had mostly disap- 
peared by the mid-70s, replaced by the more conservative AOR (Album Oriented Radio) sta- 
tions. However, many college stations (like WBCR) had adopted a diverse arrangement in an at- 
tempt to broaden the musical frontiers of their programming, their DJ's, and especially their lis- 
teners. The free-form format was expanding to the point where a variety of musical genres 
would be played during a single show. More emphasis in particular was placed on Jazz, as Sav- 
age explains: “Several people on the board were really into Jazz and pushed that whole concept 
of having much more regular Jazz programming, which was kind of radical. Jazz, unless it was 
specialty Jazz, had previously been regulated to late night. And unless you had a specialty pro- 
gram you could really play anything you wanted to.” 


How active were departments such as Public Affairs, News, and Sports? Savage explains: “That 
always varied from term to term depending on the interest and the energy of the Directors of 
those departments.” This statement sums up very clearly the roles of the WBCR staff in the sev- 
enties, eighties and nineties: As the size and scope of WBCR’s operations increased, of course so 
did the responsibility that went along with it. The director positions became even more impor- 
tant, and more vulnerable to neglect, because the departments were more at the mercy of those 
involved. A director could effectively “make or break” a department for that semester. 


Sports coverage, although not an official “department” was at a low point during the 70s. “I 
think we would broadcast from the football field on very rare occasions,” explains Simer. “We 
did give the intramural softball competitions in Summer Term considerable emphasis, with pro- 
fessional wrestling style interviews with the managers of the teams. For example, we would 
have the manager of Twenty Beds to Mecca (one softball team) meet with the manager of Capi- 
tol Punishment and discuss the big game they were to play: ‘These lousy bums don’t stand a 
chance! Mecca’s team are such cake eaters, if they needed to shave they would use miracle 
whip.” Carl Balson attributes the lack of coverage to poor equipment: “It wasn’t a big deal...we 
didn’t have any really neat equipment. There would be a lot of hum and we weren't too clever 
about it — Not that the interest was low, but just that it was very difficult for us.” Savage, how- 
ever, expresses a feeling that was commonplace in the 70s: “We didn’t broadcast the football 
games for the most part...during my whole era Sports wasn’t taboo but it just wasn’t popular.” 


While the News Department was certainly in better shape, it would often swing between peri- 
ods of great activity and great apathy. The most pressing concern by far was the news-reading it- 
self. “Learning how to read news copy over the air is one of the most difficult skills a college pro- 
grammer has to master. Accordingly, the only way for a newscaster to get more confidence is to 
get more practice. The management of the station is aware that there is a problem with some of 
the less-experienced newscasters, however we have found that the better newscasters can work 
their way out of their nervousness.” (RT 1/22/74) A newscast course was set up in January of 
1975 to help deal with the problem, as Chuck Savage relates, “Typically you'd listen to some- 
body reading news and you'd cringe and turn it off because they didn’t know how to pro- 
nounce names.” But at least the station was well supplied, according to Simer: “Copy was pro- 
vided from a UPI feed, a pirated Mutual News Network tap (this got us into some trouble, and 
we had to remove it), copy delivered by subscription to the station, including the Zodiac News 
Service (sort of a counter cultural news blurb service, on its blue sheets we would get stories on 
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dope laws, news of the weird, anti-government editorials, lifestyle notes from groovy hipsters 


across the land).” 


The “Special Events” Department, created in the late fifties, was discontinued at the start of 
1974, its activities absorbed by the Public Affairs Department. Now Public Affairs consisted not 
only of the interviews, debates and discussions it was known for, but also encompassed a grab- 
bag of programming, including live concerts, radio drama, comedy acts, and “album of the 
week” shows. One of the more prominent of the Public Affairs shows was “Equal Time” (1972- 
1975). Hosted by Max Tudor, the College Chaplain, the show focused on college and commu- 


nity affairs. 


The move to Haven also served as a milestone for the involvement of women at WBCR. Al- 
though women had been involved since WBWR’s existence, their roles at the station were lim- 
ited. Over the course of the sixties more women were able to become programmers, but signifi- 
cant progress was not made until the next decade, when the number of women programmers in- 
creased: “At the start (1969),” Dickinson recalls, “it seemed mostly guys were “on-air", but by 
‘74-75, more women had shows, which was great — you began to hear more Holly Near, Bon- 
nie Raitt, Chris Williamson, Buffy Sainte-Marie, Joni Mitchell, as a result." Women were also at- 
taining board positions, with the first woman station manager, Peggy Robinson, in the summer 
of 1973. Public Affairs shows paid more attention to women’s issues, and women’s shows 


started showing up around 1973. 


While the importance of women at Beloit College Radio increased by the mid-70’s, the role of 
WBCR-AM was in a state of serious decline. When the FM station first went on the air, there 
were still a great number of people who only owned AM radios, so WBCR-AM was kept alive. 
But by the time the two stations were transferred to Haven, FM radios were more common. This 
decreased the need for AM, which was fine by Carl Balson: “We maintained the AM for those 
who didn’t have FM radios. It wasn’t any big deal but we didn’t keep that very long because it 


was an awful system to maintain, just terrible.” 


“The AM program director — what a sad job!”, Chuck Savage recalls, “Nobody wanted to do 
AM — it was just hopeless in how it worked. I don’t know anybody that ever listened to it, it 
was crazy. And that’s why we got rid of it — it was just a drain on our resources. At first, it was 
such a huge student body and so many people were interested in it that for a lot of people it was 


better than nothing; it was also a good testing ground for new pro- 
grammers.” And so, after years of irregular broadcasting, WBCR- 
AM limped to a dead stop in late 1974. 


WBCR-FM continued to have a good relationship with the campus, 
as Savage remembers: “The response was really good — people lis- 
tened to BCR, there was no question about that: it was a good alter- 
native. There were plenty of students that didn’t have stereo systems 
or record players, so they had to listen to the radio — in fact I think 
that was part of the thing that when there was AM there were peo- 
ple that didn’t have FM radios either so that was their sole source of 
musical entertainment.” As to whether there were any listeners in 
town, still no one could quite agree. Savage feels that it barely ex- 
isted at all: “We tried to do some promotion in town and always 
thought that we were doing a good thing — providing an alternative 
and so forth. But typically the people that would be interested in 
what ‘BCR was programming by and large didn’t exist in Beloit — 
the people of that age bracket were listening to hard rock...” Chris 
Simer felt otherwise: “I know the townies would listen in, as nearly 
every late night programmer would take requests, and often non-stu- 
dents would call in some. As far as the town was concerned, many of 
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the teens appeared to like to listen to the station. It was one of the few sources for music outside 
the mainstream that was available at the time. 


“We also had a following among some of the classical fans in the area. One of them...subsidized 
the classical collection of the station. He would, in return, for first play taping rights, provide 

the dollars to purchase classical recordings.” That person was Bill Kepplinger, who donated al- 
bums from 1973 through a good portion of the decade, as Balson remembers: “He was very in- 
terested in Classical music and we were playing Classics at the time when WHA, WERN was 
not...He decided he would help us out and so he and his firm, a cement company, decided to do- 
nate money. He would come in and make selections, (he knows Classics very well) and we re- 
lied on him to get the best and the latest records. It was a marvelous deal for all of us. He got to 
hear the music that he wanted to hear on the radio, we got our Classical record collection built 
up and helped to develop the interest in Classical records. It got to the point that he and his com- 
pany simply couldn’t afford it anymore, so he reluctantly had to withdraw.” 


Classics wasn’t the only area able to boost its collection. In the Fall of 1971 the Music Director po- 
sition was established to obtain albums and maintain the increasing record library. “It was 
mostly,” recalls Savage, “depending on the person, a matter of dealing with the new stuff that 
came in, filling in niches, ordering new records, then previewing some of it and putting it out to 
listen to. You didn’t put out albums that you thought were horrible that you didn’t want people 
to play, but at the same time you did want to give them a choice. You couldn’t put all the new 
material out there because they would just be overwhelmed...” Although there was some record 
company servicing, many of the station’s albums had to be bought or ordered. “I don’t think 
there was a lot of telephoning with the record companies. There was Billboard, and Billboard had 
Pop. They didn’t have anything specific to Col- 
lege programming or playlists. We were kind of 


WEB.C.P. iS) ARMC HAIR like the minor leagues in a sense, the testing 


GU l DE ground for new groups that occasionally made 


it big.” 
FOR THE 
“The Music Direct lly felt that 
DISCRIMINATING EAP) money needed to be used to purchase albums, 


5 etc.” Miller explains “The station received a 

eg vy good many promotional copies, but not all the 
/ fa? BS)": J record companies sent out the stuff that we 

: needed to program the variety of music.” And 
even though the library was growing, it still 
only made up a small portion of what was 
played, as Simer explains: “Djs usually played 
50-75% of their shows from their own Ip collec- 
tion, and it was very typical to see programmers 
trudging along carrying their stacks of albums 
to play in their two hour and three hour slots.” 
A large part of the problem was theft. 


“Four records stolen from WBCR-FM were 
found yesterday in underclassman [name de- 
leted]’s room. __ had no excuse for having the 
records. He was promptly fired from his job at 
the station, and charges may be filed against 
him. Radio Station Manager Tom Keenan sus- 
pected __ of having stolen records when some 
were noticed missing shortly after __’s 3-6 Tues- 


Program Guide, Winter 1974. The “Ear” was a mid- day morning show. Keenan checked out __’s 
70's WBCR icon (Beloit College Archives) room and found four radio station records...__ 
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had tried to peel off the radio station labels and had colored the inner labels as to make them ap- 
pear store-bought. But Tom knew what he was looking for, and he was not fooled. The problem 
of stolen records has plagued WBCR-FM throughout the station’s existence.” (Beloit Times, 
11/4/71) Theft at WBCR had started not too long after the record collection began to bloom in 
the late 60s, but became an even greater problem once the station had moved to Haven. “Record 
theft was always a big thing,” Savage recalls. “Haven had an exit door (where the station was) 
leading right outside — there really wasn’t much you could do to stop it... The Jazz collection 
was good; it wasn’t as popular so people didn’t rip off Jazz records...” 


Unfortunately WBCR could never afford any security devices to prevent theft, so board mem- 
bers had to revert to putting the “Fear of Death” into the hearts of students (including program- 
mers) and failing that, staging rescue missions to get the albums back. Some claimed that the tac- 
tics used were of the “witch-hunt” variety, but one thing was for sure, theft was not tolerated, 
and just about any means would be used to get station property back. Eric May: “Huge stacks of 
records would disappear from our studios. One time we got a tip that one of our disc jockeys 
was stealing. He worked a late night shift and myself and two other radio board members 
waited on the back porch of Haven Hall for him to come out of the station. When he walked out 
with station records, we took them away from him and fired him (not prosecuted, though. That 
didn’t occur to us.) Theft was a constant problem there. Some equipment, including a new 
TEAC cassette deck was stolen from the Haven Hall studios.” 


Another problem was obscenity, as May adds: “Occasionally a disc jockey would say things that 
weren't acceptable to even the very loose standards of college radio. I remember getting com- 


plaints about one such person, and listening to him one Sunday morning, obscenities and all. 
This person was fired as well.” 


Carl Balson: “Especially the late night students, when they knew that they had a little more free- 
dom — that I wasn’t listening or something — were playing a lot more radical stuff and saying 
outrageous things but no one got terribly excited. They understood that students and a lot of 
other people were protesting this that and the 
other and trying to find a new identity for them- 
selves. We tried to keep a reasonable lid on it — 
it was the same story: you always had to an- 
swer eventually to the FCC. If you alienated too 
many people in the community, letters would 

be sent and phone calls would be made. We 
were able to avoid that for the most part.” But 
when they couldn’t..."There was one incident 
during my tenure as Program Director where 
Carl exercised his authority," remembers Miller. 
“The sign-on programmer made a bad judge- 
ment call during his selection of music. I, Carl 
and the campus population listening at that 
hour woke up to a song whose lyrics contained 
various obscenities...I immediately called the sta- 
tion to tell the DJ to get the song off the air. I 
found that Carl had beaten me to the phone. The 
DJ told me that he had just gotten off the phone 
with Carl who, using more colorful language 
than I did, had told him the same thing. That 
was the only time that Carl ‘interfered’ with my 
duties as Program Director.” 


Interference from other areas, such as the col- 
lege administration, was rare, if at all, as Simer WBCR studio, Summer1974 (Beloit College Archives) 
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mentions: “The Administration would occasionally call the Station Manager on the carpet to 
voice concern over too much obscenity.” This applied to the student government as well. In 
1969, the government was rebuilt as Community Senate, to provide more student involvement 
in college affairs, and to better organize the government itself. The old radio board (not to be 
confused with the WBCR student Board of Directors) of the fifties and the Publications Commit- 
tee merged to form the newly-created Communications and Publications Committee, Com- 
Sen’s contact to the Round Table, The Gold, WBCR, and other campus media. Since the Round Ta- 
ble was always the center of attention (or controversy, as it were), the radio station was usually 
ignored, which was just fine with the WBCR staff. The WBCR Board was always able to handle 
its own affairs, so considered only minimal contact necessary. 


The main exception was funding, as Com-Sen was the station’s main source of finances. Up 
through the late sixties WBCR’s budget was always meager, usually under one grand a year. By 
1971 WBCR received about $1800 a year (the fiscal year was Fall through Summer). The next 
year when the station requested $6,665 for the 72-73 period, the Com-Sen Budget Committee de- 
cided that a change was in order and allotted them $5,500. “The committee felt that the station 
has been getting the short end of the stick for many years now.” (Budget Committee minutes). 
Through the rest of the seventies WBCR’s budget was to remain above the six thousand dollar 
level. However, it was barely enough to scrape by on, made more difficult by major inflation 
and Beloit College’s budget crisis in the second half of the seventies. Funds for station growth 
and the upgrading of equipment (except in emergencies) were virtually unobtainable. 


“Our relations with student government seemed okay to me,” Simer explains. “We always 
needed money, and when I broadcasted at WBCR, we only had the generated power of 10 watts 
(Less powerful than the average light bulb, this is WBCR, 88.1 FM in Beloit"), so a long range 
desire was to beef up the power. Also, Martin Security guards (the only people with keys to our 
offices other than radio board members) were long suspected of ripping off our latest albums, 
which were kept locked away from the main stacks, so this was a drain on the budget. How- 
ever, when something really disastrous happened: like when the production studio blew up, or 
the day the transmitter tower blew down in a windstorm, the cash for some ad hoc repairs 
would be there." WBCR was able to raise money of its own as well, as Eric May recalls: “Peri- 
odically we held fund raisers for the station to buy equipment or records. We held two of these 
as I recall in conjunction with The Round Table. The first one was held in a basement at either 
Bushnell or Blaisdell Hall...hundreds of people packed into a sweaty cavern with music pro- 
vided by ‘famous’ WBCR D.,J.’s. The next one we held was more serene, and less well attended, 
in the safer confines of the student union. 


“Equipment was not replaced on a regular basis, indeed we had basically the same set-up all 
five years I was associated with the station. It was pretty trashed by the time that era was over. 
One year (1977) the tower above Haven Hall blew over in a windstorm. Repairing that, as I re- 
call, took the entire year’s remaining budget for the station.” There was a lack of student engi- 
neers throughout the seventies, but some improvements were made possible. “Part of my big 
project was building a decent productions studio in the old AM part of the station,” Savage re- 
members, “so we picked up a 8-channel mixing board and a couple of new turntables and a nice 
Teac deck and also had the Crown reel to reels... The record shelves were old metal shelves that 
were typically sort of wired together and unstable. I basically reinforced the shelves with wood.” 


“The equipment we had,” explains Simer, “was a polymorphous assemblage of cart players, an 
archaic mono board, a three station turntable set, a two mike news room, a listening room (a 
closet) with a cheesy mono record player, a separate office in Haven crammed with new al- 
bums, correspondence and esoteric trash, a 10 watt transmitter, and a production facility that 
looked like it was wired by a dyslexic pasta maker. We had two reel to reels and a 4 track mix- 
ing board in production, where our numerous id and Public Affairs carts were taped.” 
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“Earlier on I think the programming was more interesting — the people were more eclectic. 
Towards the end of it [late 70s] the programming in a sense almost became a little more 
commercial. There weren't quite the variety of weird characters — you loved it or you hated it 


— it wasn’t just background music. It's like a mosaic or a quilt: Some great stuff and some bad 
stuff.” — Chuck Savage 


Although the programming format was still free-form, there were differences in the music that 
was played, as Simer explains: “The period of the late seventies found the Beloit student body 
listening habits at considerable variance with the disco music then, sadly, of vast popularity. Re- 
action against disco, in the pre-New Wave days of the late seventies, generated much program- 
ming of early Motown for dancing purposes...(I remember ’I Second That Emotion’ playing at 
every dance for two years), early and late 60s music...much folk music, as defined, Joni Mitchell 
was a big favorite...Bob Dylan was very, very big. With the popularity of Lady Sings the Blues, 


Billie Holiday was very in demand. All types of Jazz, especially 50’s and 60’s Jazz were quite 
popular too. 


“One rather interesting event was when WBCR got the first copy of the Sex Pistols Never Mind 
The Bollocks album in the Midwest (I had it sent to me from a student on study in London). You 
must remember that the barrenness of the commercial popular stations in the era of disco was 
even more stark than today (I know it is hard to imagine), with Lionel Richie and the Bee Gees 
drumming into your head twenty four hours a day. The news that something new was happen- 
ing in Great Britain was rumored, but no one knew what Punk really was. Progressive stations 
in Chicago had gotten hints about the extreme sound of the Pistols, but had no copies. WBCR 
started playing the album, and soon we were getting phone calls from programming directors 


in Madison, Milwaukee, and Chicago [wanting] to buy our copy. I guess we scooped them. No 
sale.” 


By the late 70s, the Productions Department had come into its own. Now occupying the old AM 
studio and with some more equipment of its own, interest increased as more students found in 
it a new creative outlet, as Eric May remembers: “We also had to run station identifications at 
the top of every hour. This minor requirement led to one of the best experiences I ever had at 
WBCR. A few of us would gather in the middle of the night (sometimes after serious pondering 
on the meaning of life at the coffee house) at the production studio at WBCR. Then we would 
make our own station I.D.’s...ranging from the combat I.D. (battle sound effects) the punk rock 
I.D. (Sex Pistols and sounds of smashing things up) stream of consciousness I.D. (sounds of uri- 
nating in WBCR toilet-very mature).” This inspired some to take the concept even further by 
lampooning the administration, as May adds: “This eventually led to full-fledged radio 
vignettes and satire which mocked (as only college minds can) the hypocrisies around us: ‘The 
Last Summer Term’ ‘Bob and Bob Comedy Moments’ and our satirical fun poking at the Dean 
of Beloit, Greg Fahlund and the Director of Information Services at that time, someone named 
Karl Gutknecht. As I recall the administration wasn’t all that pleased by this and of course we 
loved that. But the atmosphere at the station allowed us to do it all without censorship or 
threat.” More detail is given by Simer: 


“There was one major flap 
when Eric May (Station Di- 
rector), Warren Harshbarger 
and I did a series of ‘Public 
Affairs Announcements’ 
which were radio plays 
highly critical of Dean Fa- 
hlund and the process of 
ending the Beloit Plan, and 
terminating the Summer 
Term (this was during the 
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dark days of 1978, when Beloit was undergoing financial pressures beyond belief. The student 
body was quite agitated when the year round schedule was dropped and the famous Beloit Plan 
died). They really had a cow on these 4 minute skits in Middle College: they were quite popular 
with the students, and we did a couple of them featuring ‘Dean Greg’ and a private eye charac- 
ter searching for the lost summer term, running afoul of Karl Gutknecht, Reichsfuhrer for Public 
Enlightenment, and ‘Mysterious Martha’ (Beloit President). Then we did the depressing ‘Last 
Summer Term’ id which put Purcell’s Funeral Music for Queen Mary as background music for a 
lamentation of the last summer term. That one ticked the Administration off too, as I recall. 
However, it should be said that the Administration allowed phenomenal anarchy to go on in the 
station, feeling (correctly) that the student leaders elected every quarter would keep things from 
getting too out of hand.” 


“The FCC would never approve our station as it was. We have to be more responsible.” — Jeff 
Geer, from a October 26, 1979 Beloit Daily News Article 


Besides the fall of the Beloit Plan, 1978 also saw new FCC regulations appear. Fifty years after 
the FRC’s first crackdown on the over-population of the airwaves (which had severely damaged 
college radio), the FCC was planning to get rid of the 600-odd 10-watt stations, almost all of 
which were college stations. “NPR [National Public Radio] wants them out of the way in order 
to fill out its network and reach 100 percent of the population. The NFCB [National Federation 
of Community Broadcasters], even though some of its members are 10-watters, wants them out 
of the way, too. It feels the spectrum space could be better used.” (Radio in the Television Age, 
p-180). There was also a problem with stations at the low end of the FM band interfering with 
nearby [TV] channel 6’s, as Balson explains: “The FCC was having too much trouble with peo- 
ple down where we were at 88.1. The channel six’s around the country were complaining. And 
it wasn’t just 88.1. There were a lot of low wattage stations also. The FCC decided that maybe it 
was time to clean all that out. That sort of spurred us on — we always wanted more power — so 
I went to the college, armed now with the FCC directives, saying, ‘this is what they are going to 
do. They are going to come down on stations like us that are only 10 watts and close to a chan- 
nel 6 — we’re pretty vulnerable.’” Not only was a boost in power and a change of frequency nec- 
essary, but as Balson was quoted in the November 30, 1978 Round Table: “We will have to clean 
up our act because the FCC will naturally be paying a lot more attention to us.” 


Now that WBCR was at a crossroads, changes would have to be made. In order to appeal to the 
FCC for the wattage and frequency change (and thus, WBCR’s very survival), station regula- 
tions and programming would have to be tightened up. “We had gone to a form of radio which 
was then called ‘free form,’” Balson explains. “The FCC didn’t like it because it had no form at 
all...At that time one of our graduates worked for the FCC and he would call just to chat (my 
heart would stop when they would say, "FCC calling’). He would say, ‘what are you doing, 
now’ and I would say, ‘we are doing a lot of free form programming.’ He would say, ‘Oh, God!, 
don’t tell me that — the FCC gets very upset about that’...I never liked it. It suited people be- 
cause when you are working at a college station and have a lot of volunteers, people come in 
and play what they want to play and someone else would come in and play what they want to 
play; so you were all over the place...If you were supposed to be there at 10:00 you would be 
there at 10:00 but you played what you wanted to at 10:00. If you were into Jazz one week that’s 
fine — the next week you might be into Country/ Western — the next week you might be into 
Funk. There was no rhyme or reason to any of it. It made for interesting listening, I suppose, but 
there was no audience build up or loyalty. I liked to build audience loyalty. You've got Classics 
people, then they know when the Classics are...when the Jazz is...etc. We made the attempt. I 
convinced some students and they were of a mind to, ‘ok, dammit, we are going to organize this 
place...we are going to have certain times of the day when this music is played and certain times 
of the day when something is played.’”” Thus, in the Fall of 1979, the new Program Director, Jeff 
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Geer, eliminated the free-form for- ] | 
mat, instituting a strict “block” sched- | 
ule (where one type of music is 
played at a certain time every day) in 
its place. A wave of protest ensued. 


“The healthy variety of past years has 
been replaced by a slick and vapid 
‘professionalism,’ declared an angry 
letter in The Round Table. It wasn’t just 
the end of the 70s format that was 
brewing controversy. There were 
staff cuts, in particular the abolishing 
of substitute programming. “When- 
ever a substitution is made, Jeff Geer 
does a show. In fact, it is understood 
that Geer arbitrarily removes pro- 
grammers in order to get his fill of air- 
time,” one letter claimed. “It is substi- 
tute programming that often times is 
the cause for many of WBCR’s ’in 
house’ problems. This is simply be- 
cause substitute programmers are 


usually not aware of station policy or ; ; eee .; 

2 SLL y9 : Jeff Geer’s controversial policies inspired many angry reactions, 
technically proficient,” Geer wrote in including this caricature in the 10/15/79 issue of The Round Table 
a letter to Carl Balson. (Beloit College Archives) 

Many changes were made in the 

News Department, including a new station policy whereby news had to be read at the top of 
every hour. According to Geer’s letter to the Round Table, “News programming is a very impor- 
tant part of our schedule because we are licensed by the Federal Communications Commission 
as a’non-commercial educational station.’ As such, WBCR should strive to present to the stu- 
dents at Beloit College and anyone else listening a truly serious and informative news pro- 
gram.” (RT 10/15/79) Although Geer claimed otherwise, there were complaints that WBCR was 
purposely ignoring certain genres of music: “Mr. Geer has decreed that we are only to be al- 
lowed disco, jazz, rock, and classics; and if he had his way, he would flush classical music down 
the same drain to which other forms of music have been dumped,” wrote Martin Morse Woos- 
ter in the October first Round Table. Geer responded in the October 15 issue: “WBCR is not airing 
a Jazz-Rock-Disco format. WBCR plays predominantly three types of music: Classical, Jazz, and 
Rock. Folk, Country & Western, and Light Rock fill out the rest of our musical format.” Geer’s 
mission was, simply: “...an ‘across the board’ programming format with two goals in mind: to 
broadcast what the Beloit College community wants to hear, while simultaneously giving the Be- 
loit community another responsible radio station.” (RT 9/25/79) And as he remarked in the Oc- 
tober 26, 1979 two-page Beloit Daily News article: “I think changes in anything at Beloit College 
are almost bitterly rejected. There are many people here who just want things to stay the way 
they are. It’s unusual. I think they’re a minority, however.” WBCR had made changes in the pre- 
vious ten years, but this drastic restructuring (in many ways a return to the stricter organization 


of the sixties) was a shock to those who were accustomed to the seventies WBCR. However, the 
new format endured. 


e@ your 


class seneduale!! 
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The conflicts that highlighted the Fall of ’79 would continue to appear throughout the next four- 


teen years, with WBCR searching for a niche between the professionalism of the sixties and the 
“free-form” of the seventies. 
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From the Boost to the Current Era: 
1980 through 1994 


“At Haven it was a party atmosphere. People weren't supposed to smoke or drink in the station 
but they did. Things were always a mess there. The ceiling was falling in; the heat pipes 
clanked. It smelled.” — Rich Allen, class of ’86 


Now that WBCR had tightened up its programming, the next step was to improve the structure 
of its dwelling. With a generous thousand dollar grant from Com-Sen, rebuilding of the station’s 
interior commenced in late March of 1980. The bulk of the work was completed in a few weeks, 
with other periodic reconstruction continuing through the Fall. Still, WBCR’s home had its prob- 
lems, according to Bill Keaton, class of 1985: “Haven was a dive. The steam pipes in the ceiling 
would knock in the middle of your radio show. The lights in the stacks were horrible — you 
could hardly read sometimes what records you were looking for... There was no window be- 
tween the production room and the office so I ordered a piece of glass and we put a window in 
it. There was carpeting on the walls to deaden the sound a little bit... This plaster lathe ceiling 
was just falling down in small pieces — dust and occasionally chunks would just fall off of it. 
You would go into the office and you would have to sweep off the desk because it was covered 
with this dirt.” The restructuring was part of the effort to gain the FCC’s approval for 100 watts 
and the frequency change. Although the deadline was nearing, “there was always sort of a 
grandfather period for this,” Balson explains. “If you had made application they [FCC] knew 
you were making an effort. There was no great pressure from them except for the initial action 
that they were going to get rid of stations like us.” The major obstacle now was to acquire the 
equipment needed for the jump to 100 watts. Altogether, the move would take between twelve 
and twenty-five thousand dollars: “...these figures include the cost of technical equipment, some 
furnishing, some outside broadcasting, and engineering consultation.” (RT 4/3/80) 


While attempts were made to round up the necessary financial support, the station still seemed 
to reflect its 1970s image. James Snead, class of 1984, remembers: “The atmosphere in the station 
during this time was free-wheeling; within the loose organizational structure people acted 
largely as they pleased. The station was stuffed with old chairs and the ceiling panels were al- 
ways falling down. All kinds of programming could be heard. One semester a woman named 
Debbie Horowitz ran a show called the ‘Bad Music Hour’ from 11:00 PM — 12:00 AM prior to 
my jazz show. I came in one night and watched them skipping the phonograph needles across 
LP’s on the turntable. This was a little hard on the equipment but certainly fit the ‘bad music’ 
bill. There were often programmers from other shows in the station going through the record 
stacks looking for material or recording promotional tapes for their programs. People would 
also drop by to check out the UPI wire during significant events. One night the civil defense si- 
rens went off and about half the population of Haven hall ended up in the station waiting to 
hear if a tornado was on the way.” — Not that WBCR’s upstairs neighbors were always so 
pleased to be above “The Voice of Beloit College.” Steve Frevert, class of 1986, recalls an exam- 
ple from the morning show he programmed: “We used to turn up the stereo in the back room 
(the record library) that they used as a monitor — this old beat up horrible stereo. We used to 
turn it way up and all these people upstairs on the first floor would call down and yell, ‘turn 
down your goddamn monitor, we’re trying to 

sleep!’ They’d bang on the heat pipes telling us to 

knock it off.” 


“I remember seeing a sign once on the station door 
that said ‘no food, no smoking, no beverages, no con- 
trolled substances in the control room’...and of 


course it was written on a Miller Beer sign.” This hu- 8 8 1 F M 
morous memory of Bryan Oldenburg, class of 1986, s 
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shows that while WBCR resembled its 1970s guise, there were significant differences. Although 
many of the Fall ’79 policies were gradually phased out in the first few years of the decade, the 
two most important (news at the top of the hour and a form of block programming) were kept. 
The practice of having the same type of programming at the same time every day of the week 
failed, simply because student class schedules often clashed with the stoic nature of strict block 
programming. The main objective was to fill all the slots, and finding people to play the same 
type of music at the same time throughout the week (ie: Jazz from 9 to 11 am every day of the 
week) was impossible. So by 1982 a more workable form of block programming was developed. 
DJ's were still given shows that programmed one type of music, but the shows themselves were 
worked around the programmers schedule (instead of the other way around). This more moder- 
ate form of block programming would last for at least the next ten years. 


“Radio programming during this period largely reflected student tastes,” Snead remembers. “In 
my mind this was one of the more appealing features of a totally volunteer operation. The most 
predictable offering was an early afternoon program featuring classical music. The programmer 
was a student named Nathan Faut, who smoked a pipe, wore a long Dr. Who scarf, and had a 
personal collection of soundtracks from James Bond movies. He called the show ‘Classical Chre- 
stomathy’ and tolerated no interference in what he played. When he graduated the show was 
turned over to Vic Davis, who continued the tradition but was less eccentric. 


“Otherwise programming was less predictable. Jazz and experimental music were usually heard 
late at night, with programming during other times being some variety of Rock, New Wave, 
Reggae, or Blues. At the time we were still in the Disco backlash so nothing like that would’ve 
been tolerated; I don’t remember any Country or Heavy Metal being played, either, but similar 
sounds may have been heard at other times. One guy had a Folk show that was periodically re- 
born, and a student named Dave Astor rana comedy corner for a semester or two.” 


Although the News Department had more emphasis in the 1980s, it was still subject to the ups 
and downs experienced in the previous decade. The Promotions Department (later Publicity) 
was formed in the early eighties, in an attempt to centralize the publicity work previously done 
by whichever board members were inclined to do it. The imaginative ID’s, Public Service An- 
nouncements, show promos, campus announcements, and satires produced in the Productions 
Department continued, but with a lower profile. More pre-produced material was creeping in, 
most significantly Earthwatch, from the University of Wisconsin in Madison. Remnants of the 
free-form days lived on in the few “variety” and eclectic shows that would appear from then on. 


“Special programming was rare and usually related to special circumstances,” remembers 
Snead. “On Primary night in 1984, for instance, we had poll watchers in some of the local pre- 
cincts and they came back to the station to give live election results. News [shows] was heard 
twice a day. I recall arranging for interviews to be done occasionally, and we tried to do sports 
at one point. These came to ignominious ends or lasted just as long as the person with the idea 
had enough energy for it, usually about one semester. The board members were usually too en- 
grossed in keeping things organized to try any serious innovation. 


“The significant exception to this was the Trivia Contest. I don’t know if this is still taking place 
so I'll describe it as it was at that time. It began in the 1981-82 year. The principal instigators 
were two freshmen (Jeff Smalley and Mark Heuring) from Appleton, WI, who had been in- 
volved with a similar contest at Lawrence University while they were in high school. I was the 
news director at the time and along with another board member, Linda Lampert, helped to get 
it organized. It was so successful that we held them every semester after that at least through 
spring of ’84. 


“The contest lasted 24 hours, during which time questions were read over the air every five min- 
utes or so. Teams were supposed to register in advance and were given phone numbers to call 
in answers. Creative team names were encouraged — I was captain of a team one semester 
called ‘I was Mao’s swimtrunks’. A group of consultants were on hand at the station to arbitrate 
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; disputes, keep track of scores, etc. — after the first contest a ‘trivia cen- 
tral’ with multiple phone lines and more comfortable surroundings was 
established in the social science lab in the basement of Morse-Ingersoll. 


WBCR’s 


@e @ 
Trivia “A list of teams which answered a given question correctly was read off 
Con test by the announcer, and the teams themselves kept close track of the com- 
i etition. This was complicated by the fact that new teams kept appear- 
sie ie all night and dropping out as the players collapsed in exhaustion. 
a There were also ‘jam teams’, which had already answered correctly and 
6 sayy kept calling just to jam the phone lines. The names of jam teams were 
tonight: usually coded insults directed at other teams. 
h a “There were also ‘running questions’ intended to get people out of their 
— rooms for awhile, things like “how many words are carved on the tomb- 
of stone of Alonso P. Carmichael, located in the northwest corner of the 


trivia! 


cemetery east of campus?’ or ‘how long is the counter in the mailroom, 
measured in standard commons-spoon lengths?’ Someone would be dis- 
ill fey ae patched to track this down and check out the competition at the same 
phaser rie ie time. There was also a secret ‘series question’, which was several related 
questions which had to be answered in sequence and for which the 
scores were not announced. This added an element of uncertainty about point totals which kept 
teams apparently in the lead from getting complacent. The prize was usually something strange 
—a banner ona plunger, the first year, and occasionally a modest amount of cash. When ‘I was 
Mao’s swimtrunks’ won we spent it all on a few bottles of cheap champagne. 


“Contest organizers usually did it only a couple of times before they got tired of arbitrating dis- 
putes or thinking up creative questions. After a few years the better teams competing were run 
by former contest organizers. A variety of things were done to keep people awake and enter- 
tained — one year a remote link via CB radios was set up so that we could interview teams on 
the air. I wore an old motorcycle helmet just to look the part and gave reports like ’...I’m here in 
the headquarters of ‘Barnacles Anonymous’ watching them polish off their third anchovy pizza 
and, let me tell you, they look like they mean business...’” 


Problems such as theft and obscenity still existed, as Snead explains: “Occasionally serious mat- 
ters came up — records being stolen, or problems with programmers — and these were dealt 
with by the board. One of the jobs of board members was to monitor the station to make sure 
we were complying with FCC ob- 
scenity regulations. Not that we 
thought that the FCC was actually 
paying attention, but it seemed to 
be a responsible attitude. The 
trickiest things in this area were re- 
quests by listeners with which pro- 
grammers weren't familiar — they 
play it and realize the mistake too 
late. There was one Marianne 
Faithful tune, [“Why D’Ya Do Te"5 
that was pretty raunchy which I’d 
hear every so often. I’d call down 
to the station and the programmer 
would say ‘Ya gotta believe me! I 
had no idea!.’ We got into a first 
amendment thing with one pro- 
grammer who accused us of re- WBCR studios in Haven Hall, c. 1984 — View from manager's office. 
pression (following iscamesnd Production room is on the other side of the window. Control room is at 
the far end (Beloit College Archives) 
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put up posters with his face on them saying ‘WANTED BY THE FCC. Foul Mouth. Looks 
Sleazy.’) but that didn’t happen often.” 


From 10 to 100 


Four years after the FCC first took action on the 10-watt stations, approval for a power increase 
to 100-watts was given during the summer of 1982. “The only holdback to this milestone in- 
crease in WBCR’s power is money. The College’s Development Office is in charge of getting the 
necessary funds...they have several good leads on contributors and expect to get the money 
sometime this year.” (RT 9/3/82) 


There was some improvement in the equipment since the seventies, but much of it was still the 
same old apparatus, some dating back to the sixties. James Snead: “The equipment during this 
period was fairly antiquated but kept in good repair by a series of engineers who kept things 
wired together — Alex Squitieri and Bill Keaton, in particular; Carl Balson also invested time in 
this. The production equipment, with which I was quite familiar, can also be described as basic; 
a reel-to-reel tapedeck, a couple of turntables, and a machine to record the ‘cart’ tapes that were 
used for public service announcements. Messages produced with this equipment were basic 
but did the job, and the room could be used as an alternate control booth if necessary. 


“We were hooked up to the Emergency Broadcast System in my final year. Previously we had a 
tape recording of the standard message (THIS IS A TEST...) but it was a fake. Made people feel 
good, I guess. Anyway when the real thing was put in we had a connection to a station in Madi- 
son which broadcasted the signal. It went off one morning when I was substituting for another 
programmer and scared the hell out of me.” 


“We ran the whole range,” Keaton explains, “including the old Harris Solid Statesman board 
which was in the control room when I started here in ‘81 — it was 5 feet long — and that was 
getting a little old but when they bought it, it was state of the art...in 1964. Some old Tapecaster 
cart machines were the kind where you had to put the cart in the machine and then pull a lever 
before you could play the thing. Pulling the lever started the motor which had a belt that actu- 
ally spun the capstan. Then you pushed the button and the controller came up and the tape 
moved. What would happen is somebody would put the cart on the machine and forget to pull 
the lever. They would go to push the button and it would go ‘clunk clunk’ and the tape would 
go ZzZzzzuuuuummmmnn as it got up to speed, all of which you would hear on the air. We re- 
placed them with the Audicord machines which were a little better. Probably the biggest prob- 
lem was the cart machines.” 


Meanwhile, by December of 1982 the station still didn’t have the financial capability to move to 
100 watts. “Because the College doesn’t have the available funding to directly finance the watt- 
age increase, a donation from an individual or foundation is being sought to pay for the new 
equipment that is needed. ’The ball is in their court,’ Balson says, ‘and the general College pol- 
icy is that all fund-raising of this magnitude has to go through the Development Office, so we 
couldn’t do a fund-raising campaign by ourselves.’” Rumors circulated that WBCR might soon 
cease to exist, so the endeavor was stepped up. “In an attempt to persuade the administration to 
hasten its effort in attaining funding for the station, a petition circulated one night last week at 
Commons.” (RT 12/10/82) The next Spring, one of the two Senior gifts proposals was for 
WBCR’s 100-watt transmitter: “Students who support this fund have chosen WBCR as a fund 
project because we feel that contributing to WBCR will have wider reaching effects on campus. 
WBCR has long served the campus and we feel by initiating the fund, we are recognizing the ra- 
dio station and its significance on campus.” (RT 4/15/83) 


Finally, a year after the FCC’s approval, WBCR achieved its goal: “With help from a member of 
the Board of Trustees, the station received a new one-hundred watt transmitter during the sum- 
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mer. According to Carl Balson...WBCR will have the potential to reach ten to twenty miles off 
campus, or an additional 55,000 to 60,000 listeners. 


“During the summer, the Development Office contacted David Myers, ’a trustee of Beloit Col- 
lege with connections in the communica- 
tions business,’ said Balson. ’He worked 

out a deal with Nick Martin Industries in 


Early August’ and the transmitter became . 
a gift to the school.” (RT 9/9/83) By Octo- B & 
ber of 1983 WBCR was on the air with its 


100-watt transmitter, now at 90.3 on the 
FM band. James Snead: “In sum this was & } 
an interesting time to be involved with ra- @i) U q 6 a | 
dio at Beloit. The small wattage of the sta- 

tion removed some of the regulatory re- 
sponsibility, which allowed for consider- 

able freedom of expression; yet a sense of ( | ae 
professionalism was generally present. It & 

is my opinion that WBCR provided a good 
model for a student-run operation. I have 
no idea what has happened to it now that 
it can be heard by thousands of people; I expect, however, that some of the old traditions died 
hard.” 


Pearsons Redux 


Now that the station’s future was secure, attention quickly turned to a change in venue. “It is an- 
ticipated that Pearsons, originally built as a science building, will be adapted and used asa 
multi-purpose facility to serve the needs of the entire college community.” (RT 11/12/82) Ten 
years after WBCR’s plans to move from Scoville to Pearsons in late 1972, the prospect came up a 
second time. Pearsons was still the decrepit hulk of a decade before, though now in consider- 
ably worse shape. The 89-year-old building still housed Maintenance (for storage), the theatre 
department (for props and costumes) and the college print shop, but was also structurally 
sound and a significant work of architecture. A year after Pearsons was placed on the National 
Register of Historic Places in 1980, a renovation committee was formed. In November 1982 The 
Round Table reported that the committee had joined with architects to “determine the needs of a 
new campus center.” The same article included WBCR in the arrangement. “There were a lot of 
negotiations,” Balson explains, “because there were a lot of demands put on the spaces in Pear- 
sons. But in a sense what happened was that the third floor got labeled — for lack of a better 
word — the communications floor, so that at least two of the principal student activities on cam- 
pus ended up on that floor.” Along with The Round Table, Gold, Avatar, and Community Senate, 
WBCR would now occupy the top floor of a revitalized Pearsons. The concept of centralizing all 
or most of the major student organizations was first made public by the college administration 
in 1976, but the opportunity and the funding were not available until later. 


By January of 1984 the financial end of the deal was complete and construction began the next 
month. The rest of that Spring Car] Balson and Engineer Bill Keaton worked with the architects 
to map out the station’s “suite of rooms.” WBCR’s assimilation was not without its hurdles, 
however. The station lost over approximately 250 square feet of space (including one room) 
from the original third-floor plans and, as Balson remembers, were close to not transferring at 
all due to the unaesthetic nature of its broadcasting tower. “At one point the administration was 
upset; we almost lost the whole thing. They wanted to keep the general shape of Pearsons and 
not have something attached to it that was foreign. We talked about it enough that we prevailed 
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and said OK, look: This thing is going on the back side, if you stand in the front it isn’t going to 
stand out as some big sore thumb and at the height we were going we would be OK.” So reason 
triumphed, and the tower was allowed — at the back of the building. 


While construction progressed, that October WBCR sponsored a concert by the Jazz trio North- 
wind in Eaton Chapel, with a substantial student turnout. During the year the necessary paper- 
work for the move was sent off to the FCC for their approval, including a request to move up to 
130 watts “...which we could do with the equipment that we had at the time,” Keaton explains. 
“It didn’t require getting any new transmitters or anything, just better use of what we had.” Stu- 
dio furniture was designed (turntable bases, etc.) by Keaton and Balson and built by a stagecraft 
class in the Theater Department. 


By December almost all of the renova- 
tion was complete and WBCR went off 
the air for Christmas break a week 
early in order to pack up. At least 
20,000 records were boxed up —“A 
monumental task in itself,” Keaton re- 
calls. The record racks were disman- 
tled, and a tower company was hired 
to move the tower from the side of Ha- 
ven to the back of Pearsons. All of the 
equipment was hand carried up four 
flights of stairs because the elevator 
wasn’t yet cleared by the safety board. 
The wiring and connecting was com- 
pleted by Keaton and Balson before — ict 

students returned that January, an ex- Carl Balson oversees the move from Haven, December 1984 
tensive process that took at least two (Beloit College Archives) 

weeks. As Keaton recounts, the move 

was made none too soon: “We were lucky we got out of there when we did. Carl called me one 
morning and said, ‘You didn’t have anything stored in the basement of Haven any more did 
you?’ I said, ‘No I got it all out the other day, why?’ ‘Good, because a pipe broke on the second 
floor and there’s 4 inches of water on the floor in the old studios.’...Everything would have been 
ruined.” 


1985 through 1994 


Finally, WBCR had a satisfactory home. No longer crammed into the basements of buildings 
built for other purposes, Beloit College radio had returned to its residential roots, a little over 
sixty years since WEBW commenced broadcasting on the top floor of Pearsons Hall. For the first 
time there was adequate space for all areas of the station, in above-average facilities. 


And finally, WBCR also had a more satisfactory wattage (130), initiating its broadcasts at 90.3 
FM in February of 1985. “All of a sudden the student attitude was dramatically different,” Bal- 
son remembers. “They saw that the administration had wanted this station enough to give us 
this kind of space and that they wanted it to happen.” The move to Pearsons, coupled with the 
other major changes of the past year and a half, boosted student awareness and interest in the 
station even more than the switch to FM nineteen years before. “After the power and frequency 
change, the students that came in and wanted to take a leadership position realized that this was 
not a toy. It was still fun but the attitude was much more serious.” The improvements were espe- 
cially appreciated by those who had dealt with the earlier “rag-tag” studios. Yet the friction that 
arose at the end of the seventies was still evident. 


“Haven was loose, very loose,” says Jeff Smalley, class of 1985 (in an interview from the Fall of 
1985). “It was a dump to say the least. Back in the old days people would be so frustrated as to 
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whether somebody was listening (Someone once offered 5 bucks to the first person who called 
and told that they are listening...and no one called). Also, the place was falling apart and it just 
was not a good environment to be in. Here in Pearsons you’re a lot more limited in what you 
can do to a point...we have better facilities, a better record collection and things are a lot more 
advanced. I think the problem is that people don’t like to get criticism. We try to be more con- 
structive rather than just straight out criticism — some people just can’t take that. We want to 
try to be more professional. We are here to give people a taste of what radio is like.” 


Now that WBCR had a wider broadcasting range (about twenty miles), the responsibilities were 
greater. Although the primary audience was still the student body, there were many more po- 
tential listeners beyond the campus (as far away as parts of Janesville and Rockford). One rea- 
son behind the FCC forcing the 10 watt stations to a greater power (or disappear), was to insure 
that they were more than just training facilities, that they would be accountable to a larger audi- 
ence, that they would broadcast in the public interest, convenience, and necessity, instead of just 
entertaining a few friends. It wasn’t necessarily any specific area of WBCR (such as the type of 
music played) that had to change, it was the attitude of the staff. Snead’s statement, “I expect, 
however, that some of the old tradi- 
tions died hard,” was accurate. 
Those who looked upon radio as 
trivial, whether involved with the 
station or not, were going to buck. 
This was especially difficult in the 
mid to late 1980s, since some of the 
staff were still of the “broadcasting 
from Haven” mentality. Disagree- 
ments would rise over the station’s 
goals and purpose, and thus 
WBCR’s direction would sway be- 
tween the different poles of opin- 
ion, depending on who was in- 
volved. Rich Allen, class of 1986, 
describes some of these difficulties: 
“T have the feeling that as much as 
the pendulum swings one way it’s 
possible to swing the other 
way...Students come to Beloit Col- 
lege — many of them without any 
past history of radio experience or broadcasting experience, and when they get on the air they 
want to do things their way — they have no sense of a history of radio, how it operates and how 
one speaks to their listening audience. It’s hard to train your peers when you’re in classes with 
them and partying with them and doing everything that they do, it seems.” But the overall effect 
was there: programmers, board members, and other staff did begin to take the station more seri- 
ously (though not without some sense of fun), and although WBCR would occasionally waver, 
it would still continue to progress. 


WBCR studios in Pearsons Hall, 10/2/85 — View from production 
room. At the far end is the control room (Beloit College Archives). 


One way to fulfill WBCR’s 130-watt license was to reawaken Summer broadcasting, the first sig- 
nificant post-Haven move. Going off the air every summer (starting in 1979) didn’t encourage 
the station’s community listenership any, as Balson explains: “When the Beloit Plan quit and we 
went back to the two term system, we went off the air for the summer. We didn’t have to stay 
on. It was just way too difficult — or so we thought. We didn’t bother to do it. We obviously 
knew that whatever audience we built up all of a sudden, well, ‘goodbye we’ll see you later, try 
to find us in the Fall sometime.’ We knew that our re-start was always very difficult because 
then we would have to get publicity out. We were back on the air, the schedule had changed, 
and we had to re-educate the people that we were back on the air. We still have some stu- 
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dents...because this is where they live, taking on the attitude that this is primarily a Beloit Col- 
lege station; but it’s not, as we broadcast and get feedback from a lot of people off campus. I 
think that was part of something that had to be solved with the station.” Also, record companies 
didn’t take too kindly to stations that would go off the air for three months every year. Three 
weeks for Winter Break was acceptable, but why service records to a station that would lose a 
number of its listeners for a quarter of a year, and then struggle to get them back, which would 
often take another month or two? Thus, servicing remained at a low level until WBCR could 
prove that it had potential listeners year-round. 


So, WBCR revived year-round broadcasting in the summer of 1985, under the direction of a 
hired Summer Station Manager (who was elected by the board the Spring before). And Balson 
was able to keep an eye on things during the Summer as well: “My own particular jobs haven't 
changed much over the years in terms of summer employment — I work with the theater — so I 
would be here to help keep the station going.” Even though the summer hours were shorter 
(usually 4pm to midnight), there weren’t enough students to program all the shows, and so 
WBCR turned to the community for summer disc jockeys. This made, for the first time, a direct 
link between the community and the college station. Previously, it was extremely rare for any- 
one off-campus to have a show. Though students still had first priority, some of the community 
programmers carried on through the school year, such as Fred Paysen’s “Bel-Col Ballroom” 
(1985-1993) or Jack Hodge’s reggae show (1987-1993). This provided some year-round continu- 
ity to the programming, as well as adding to its diversity. (As this book was going to press, 
plans were being made to make WBCR more community oriented). With the foundation in 
.place, the most current period (1985 through 1994) for WBCR was set. 


The programming structure itself did not alter that much from the first half of the decade, 
though attempts were made from time to time to make the schedule more consistent, such as 
placing eclectic shows only in the midnight to three slots or “new wave” (also referred to as 
“new music”) shows from six to midnight. The station still involved an average of 10% of the 
student body during the course of a year. Another crack was made at the twenty-four hour 
schedule in the Spring of 1988, but it soon buckled under the weight of the same difficulties it 
had created in the seventies, and was gradually scaled back to twenty hours a day by the Fall of 
1990. It was attempted again in the summer of 1991, but led to disastrous circumstances. 24 
hours a day was laborious enough to maintain during the school year (with a full board of direc- 
tors keeping an ear on things), but with only one manager (Summer management was split into 
two positions the year after) and a tiny percentage of experienced programmers, there was too 
much to keep track of. Widespread theft, vandalism, and other abuse insured that more 
manage-able hours would be brought back the next year. 


Perhaps THE predominant genre of music programmed at WBCR from 1985 through the nine- 
ties (if not the first half of the eighties) was “alternative”. Also known at the station as new mu- 
sic or progressive, this catch-all term referred to the music that made its first major appearance 
in the late seventies, supported mainly by independent record labels. It eventually encompassed 
Punk, Hard-core, Industrial, vaguely named genres such as “new rock,” “grunge,” “new wave,” 
“techno-pop” and a variety of other modern underground (and mainstream) styles, all grouped 
together in the New Wave section of WBCR’s record library (much to the chagrin of purists). 
Though some of the artists in the section had a high profile (ie: Elvis Costello, REM, Nirvana) 
the bulk of them were quite obscure. College radio quickly became the bastion of the new alter- 
native sound, while holding on to the other musical genres (obscure and otherwise) it had been 
known for from the sixties through the mid-seventies. Of course, WBCR would emphasize cer- 
tain musical styles over others, depending somewhat on the interests of programmers, while ex- 
cluding most Top-40 fare and eventually, the so-called “Classic Rock” of the AOR (Album Ori- 
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ented Radio) stations as it has done through- 
out most of its existence. Towards the end of 
the eighties Heavy Metal, Rap, “World Mu- 
sic,” (for lack of a better name) and Gospel 
appeared, while Folk and Country & West- 

' ern faded to a degree. The station re-empha- 
sized diverse programming in the Spring of 
1994 (after a few years of an almost mono- 
lithic “alternative” format), balancing the 
above mentioned genres with Jazz, Blues, 
and Reggae. In 1985, the Classics Depart- 
ment, its own musical entity at WBCR, was 
moved to 1-3 pm, seven days a week. By the 
nineties New Age was added to the Classical 
roster. 


ma; Specialty programming was the usual hodge- 
mi podge of shows. After the move to Pearsons, 
student interest began to decline in the seme- 
]. sterly Trivia Contest. According to Steve Fre- 
vert, this was due to a decline in the prize 
value: “Even by the time I started playing, it 
[trivia] was dying a little because they 
couldn’t give out beer anymore. If you won a 
keg of beer, people were ready to strangle 
each other to win!”. By the last contest in the 
Spring of 1990, it had been reduced to one 
ou vidi team playing against itself. Trivia officially 
WBCR record library in Pearsons Hall, 10/2/85 folded in the Spring of 1991. Ethereal Thea- 
(Beloit College Archives). tre, the latest incarnation of the Beloit Radio 
Players, lasted from about 1986 through the 
Spring of 1989. But while some programs were on their way out, others were on their way in, 
particularly the first broadcast of the annual Beloit College Folk & Blues concert in the Fall of 
1989. Taped programs began appearing at the same time, including The Progressive, Live From 
The Knitting Factory, and The TDK New Music Report. And of course there was a variety of other 
programming such as, Spanish, Women’s, roots music and comedy shows, and the occasional 
in-studio musical performance. 


Though Chuck Savage’s comment on varying departmental activity in the seventies (“That al- 
ways varied from term to term depending on the interest and the energy of the Directors of 
those departments”) of course still applied, the Music Department had grown dramatically by 
the nineties partly as a result of external circumstances (though special credit must be given to 
Kristin Davis, ’87, who during her two year term as Music Director single-handedly redefined 
the department). The increased wattage and summer broadcasting alone helped WBCR’s posi- 
tion with record companies, but by the nineties special college promotional departments were 
set up by the major labels, who had noticed that more and more of the popular bands were get- 
ting their start at the college radio level. Thus, by this time the money formerly spent on new re- 
leases was now used for phone calls to the numerous companies servicing the station. The sta- 
tion subscribed to trade magazines, particularly The Collegiate Music Journal (started in 1979) 
where since the mid-80’s WBCR has sent its Top-35 lists (as well as Top-10s for specific musical 
genres) of new releases played. The record companies read the listings to see if any of their re- 
leases receive air-time, and then get back to the station they’re servicing. This three-way commu- 
nication is the present musical lifeblood of WBCR. It resulted in a policy that requires program- 
mers (except Classical and certain specialty shows) to play at least five new releases an hour, 
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and a healthy weekly supply of new albums, and later, CD’s. As a rule, the smaller independent 
record labels are given more emphasis, since college radio is the only real exposure they can get. 
Coupled with the outgrowth of a video show (started in the Fall of 1990) on Beloit Access Televi- 
sion, the Music Department (with never less than two directors) is one of the most complex, 
time-consuming, and essential branches of WBCR. 


Other departments were more at the 
mercy of their directors. Programmers 
were still required to read news at the 
top of the hour (the station switched \90.3FMp 
from UPI to Associated Press for its \ 90.3 FM 
wire service in 1985), but the News De- 

partment usually concentrated on the 

longer news shows, with uneven suc- 

cess, as Steven Everse, class of 1988, ex- 

plains: “’..Some semesters we had News people (1 to 2 people/show) come in and do a 10-30 
minute show at either 4pm or 6pm. The amount of emphasis that News got really varied from 
semester to semester and was VERY dependent upon how active the News director was and 
how many friends they had and whether they could twist their friends’ arms into reading 
news.” At the time this book went to press, a modification of the wire service, which would al- 
low programmers to select AP news items by way of a terminal, was being looked into. 


Liberal rts Peedio 


By 1985, the Public Affairs Department returned to its original form of programming, shedding 
the “special events” and other miscellaneous shows, all of which were taken under the wing of 
the Program Director. “Public Affairs (PA) was an integral part of WBCR,” remembers Everse, 
“and varied very much with the directors we had in this position. Some were quite active, going 
out and doing interviews that they edited and played back, or bringing people to the station to 


discuss things. Others were quite lazy and just played the PA tapes that we bought from some 
company.” 


Sports broadcasting was reborn, made into an official department (with a director position) in 
the Fall of 1984. Sports shows began to appear, and broadcasts of home Basketball and Football 
games were brought back, though not consistently. But after an uneasy period all three depart- 
ments were able to make dramatic improvements. Sports and Public Affairs programming were 
both given a boost in 1989 by a sudden increase in student interest, lasting through the next two 
years. Broadcasts of the home Basketball and Football games in particular were met with an en- 
thusiastic reaction from students, Alumni, Faculty, and Administrators. For the first time ever, 
broadcasts of home Beloit College Baseball games were made in the Spring of 1991. That same 
year the News Department was given a hoist by the involvement of the college Journalism de- 
partment. Weekly news shows focusing on college events and issues appeared, and that Spring 
WBCR even scooped the Round Table via a live interview with the newly elected President of Be- 
loit College, Victor E. Ferrall. Jr. 


By the late eighties the radio vignettes made in the Productions Department had all but disap- 
peared, and almost all Public Service Announcements were taken from pre-recorded material 
sent to the station. But a late sixties WBCR practice of recording musicians’ voices on station id’s 
(“This is WBCR in...”) was brought back, and by late 1991 a number of them were in circulation 
at the station. The year before a small effects board (with sampling, time-delay and other capa- 
bilities) and the BBC Sound Effects record set were purchased to add to the imagination of the 
id, radio show promotions, and campus announcements, all of which were still “home re- 
corded.” In the Spring of 1988 new Technics turntables were purchased, as well as a new Ar- 
rakis console and a CD player (the first the station ever owned) for the broadcast studio and a 
mixer (replacing the ancient early sixties board that was used) for the productions room. An- 
other CD player was bought in the Fall of 1990, as well as a new cassette deck. Also, the Opti- 
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mod acquired in the summer of the same year to replace the Compressor/ Limiter and the faulty 
Stereo Generator, gave WBCR a much greater broadcast range, volume, and (for the first time) 
clear stereo separation. “We were in Haven when we first tried stereo,” Balson explains, “and it 
wasn’t terribly successful. When we got to this building and changed equipment, and had a bet- 
ter stereo console, then we tried it and still didn’t have good stereo separation and equipment — 
until just very recently.” A computer was purchased in 1985, which was shared with other or- 
ganizations until WBCR was able to buy its own in the Fall of 1988. This was a crucial improve- 
ment in WBCR’s operations, espe- 
cially for publicity (program 
guides, show publicity), the mu- 
sic department (lists of Top-35’s, 
record label listings, a log of al- 
bums and CD’s), and its all- 
around use as a word processor. 


But even with all of this overhaul- 
ing, desperately needed anyway 
(and not accomplished in twenty 
years), WBCR’s equipment suf- 
fered a series of hammerblows be- 
ginning with a transmitter break- 
down in late 1987. Then on No- 
vember 15, 1988 the twenty-year 
old broadcasting tower was split 
in half (also smashing the trans- 
mitting rings) during a major 
storm, putting the station off the air until the next February. Insurance provided a replacement, 
but by the end of 1989 the stereo generator was continuously malfunctioning. The Spring of 
1990 was possibly the worst semester ever for WBCR’s equipment. Transmitter problems forced 
the station to run off at less than half-power. Then on March 12 WBCR was hit by lightning dur- 
ing another major storm, knocking out of commission the AP printer and satellite, the compres- 
sor/limiter, and the studio console and power supply. WBCR ended up broadcasting out of the 
productions room almost up until the end of the term. It was also discovered that the equipment 
was suffering wear and tear from power drains/ spikes. The third floor of Pearsons may never 
experience floods, but this frequent occurrence made for a shortened life-span for the equip- 
ment. Power surge protectors were purchased and installed, but the damage was already done, 
as the piece-by-piece breakdown of the computer over the next year proved, as well as the ongo- 
ing failure of the cartridge machines. That semester’s calamity of near-comic proportions may 
never repeat itself, although when the console broke down at the beginning of the Fall 1991 
term, some were led to make the sarcastic claim that WBCR was “back to normal.” Still, equip- 
ment hassles are nothing new for WBCR (if not “traditional”), and the station will undoubtedly 
survive them. 


Another impact of Pearsons was the decrease in record theft (no exit door to the outside, and Se- 
curity is in the basement of the building), although unfortunately the problem still exists. Thus, 
money is still needed to replace stolen albums/CDs, as well as worn and damaged ones. Some 
of the station’s budget is procured through fundraisers such as the campus phonathon or the 
WBCR disc jockey service (started in 1985). The bulk of funding still comes from Community 
Senate (Com-Sen), which, for the most part, has been quite supportive of WBCR. One major ex- 
ception was a period from about the Fall of 1988 through the Spring of 1990, when certain mem- 
bers of Com-Sen with a meager knowledge of broadcasting felt that the station needed almost 
no money at all. In the Spring of 1989, WBCR found out at the last minute that their next budget 
allotment was going to take them back to the age of Aquarius, resulting in a near-fatal situation. 
Luckily, a more suitable arrangement was hammered out, bringing them back only to 1984 lev- 
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els. Relations were strained throughout the F’89-S’90 year, but problems were attacked and 
eliminated, and by the next school year the situation was back to a more healthy state. 


The FCC bestowed two other major dilemmas upon radio stations during this period. A new 
and very obscure definition of obscenity was attempted (by the FCC), and the “safe harbor” 
hours (8pm — 6am), which allow a limited amount of “dirty words,” were in danger of extinc- 
tion. Also, in the Summer of 1990 a $35 fee was slapped onto applications for operator’s licenses, 
threatening to turn away people who couldn’t afford it. Fortunately, by the end of 1991, the 
elimination of the safe harbor period was ruled unconstitutional and the fee was revoked for 
non-commercial license applications. But other external forces have helped WBCR to continue 
its broadcasts, even improve upon them. A Communications Department at Beloit was an aspi- 
ration that did not seem likely until WBCR’s critical upgrades in the middle eighties. Once Be- 
loit Access Television Studio (BATS) was able to secure a new contract and rebuild in the Spring 
of 1988, the foundation was established, and in the Spring of 1989 a communications major was 
organized. Although not a separate department (it’s a track of the Theatre Arts Department), it 
was a Significant step towards developing an academic base and focusing more attention on 
WBCR (and BATS), and drawing more students interested in the broadcast media. 


“WBCR served its role as an “electric sandbox" very well," claims Kent Sidel, class of 1972. “It 
and other stations across the country provide energetic young with their first exposure to the 
power of mass media. Many quickly realize that radio is something fun to play with while in col- 
lege, but they wouldn’t want to make a career of it. Some are smitten by its magic and never 
leave. Still others (to paraphrase G.B. Shaw) decide not to do it but teach it.” WBCR’s bond to its 
listeners was strengthened by improved technical achievements and the continued diversity of 
its programming. Regardless of the size of their audience, programmers will take with them 
(whether they continue in broadcasting or not) a memory of that distanced, yet intimate contact. 
Chris Albright, class of 1960: “It seems like when you leave a station you feel like you are losing 
friends, because these people that you develop relationships with, even if you never see them, 
you know that there is a connection because they comment on what you are doing and you have 


feed-back from time to time...This relationship with listeners...is like developing friendships of a 
strange nature.” 
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1907 Fall 

1908 Summer 
1909 May 8 
1910 

1913 Feb.3 
1917 May 25 
1918 Oct 16 
1920 

1922 April 12 
1923 April 7 
1924 Oct 26 
1925 January 9 
1930 

1947 

1948 January 9 


December 


December 14 


1949 February 
September 

1950 Jan 31 

1952 April 

1954-56 

1956 Nov. ? 

1957 Fall 

1960 January 8 

1961 Spring 


1964 Fall 
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TIMELINE 


Dr. Charles Culver arrives at Beloit College 

“radio telegraph assembly” set up in Pearsons Hall 

First public demonstration of Culver’s “wireless telegraphy” 
1K.-W. Wireless Station in daily operation 

Wireless Station broadcasting time signals 

Beloit radio unit made official by war department 

Unit mobilized as company A, 307th Field Signal Battalion 
Culver leaves Beloit 

Beloit College makes public plans for a radio station 
Construction begins 


WEBW’’s first broadcast, the Sunday Vespers service 


First Sports broadcast (Basketball game against Coe) 


Post-commencement WEBW sold to Wisconsin State Journal Company of Madison 


Beloit Daily News builds commercial station WBNB-FM 


Plans are made for a wired station - Speech 223 set up as a Radio course 


First student board of directors appointed 


WBCR-AM broadcasts “Inaugural Program” From basement of Scoville Hall 


Call letters changed to WBWR-AM (W Beloit Wired Radio) 
Beloit College buys WBNB-FM 

WBNB-FM shut down 

First prominent record servicing begins (Capitol records) 
Radio Station revitalized 

WBCR-AM begins broadcasting again 

Arrival of Faculty Advisor Carl Balson 

First broadcast of an away game (Basketball - against Knox) 
WBCR-AM becomes largest student organization on campus 


Beloit Plan commences 


1965 Summer 
1966 Jan 10 
1968 
1969-71 
1971 Fall 
1972 Spring 
1973 January 
Summer 
1974 Fall 
1978 Fall 
1979 Fall 
1981 Fall 
1983 October 
1985 January 


Summer 


1988 Spring 


1989 Spring 


WBCR begins Summer broadcasts 

10-watt WBCR-FM begins broadcasting at 88.1 on the dial 

UPI teletype news wire service added 

Gradual transfer to free-form format 

First attempt at 24 hour-a-day broadcasting 

Playlists instituted 

WBCR moves to the basement of Haven 

First Woman Station Manager (Peggy Robinson) 

WBCR-AM shut down 

Beloit Plan ends 

Program Director Jeff Geer eliminates Free-Form and institutes stricter format 
Trivia Contests commence 

WBCR-FM is boosted to 100 watts at 90.3 

WBCR-FM moves to the top floor of Pearsons Hall - wattage increased to 130 


WBCR-FM’s first Summer broadcast since 1978 - first official use of off-campus 
volunteers 


Beloit Cable Access Television rebuilt, gains new contract 


Communications Major established (as track of Theatre department) 
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NATIONAL TIMELINE 


1897 Guglielmo Marconi patents “wireless telegraphy” system 
1912 Radio Act of 1912 - Broadcasting licenses required by law 
1917 The United States enters World War I 
1920 KDKA broadcasts election returns 
1922 More than 500 broadcasting stations licensed during year 
1925 Thirty-seven educational stations give up 
1927 Federal Radio Commission created under the Radio Act of 1927 
1928 FRC shifts most stations, abolishes eighty-three 

Twenty-three more educational stations give up 
1929 Wall Street boom - followed by crash 
1932 NBC starts television station in Empire State Building 
1933 Edwin Armstrong demonstrates FM for RCA executives 
1934 Proposal to reserve 25 per cent of radio channels for education 


(Wagner-Hatfield bill) defeated 
Communications Act is passed 
1936 “Wired-Wireless” Carrier Current system created at Brown University 
RCA launches $1,000,000 television field tests 
1938 Orson Welles broadcast of “War of The Worlds” 
1939 Armstrong completes FM station at Alpine, New Jersey 
RCA television demonstration at New York World’s Fair 
Television on limited-commercial basis 


Intercollegiate Broadcasting System (IBS) formed 


1940 FCC decides television will have FM sound 
1941 Television goes on commercial basis 

1944 Rise of disk-jockey programming 

1946 Television sets go on sale 


Color television demonstrations by CBS and NBC 


Tape recorders bring changes in programming and production 
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1947 


1948 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1957 


1961 


1962 


1966 


1967 


1978 


1990 


FCC institutes simulcasting 

33 1/2 and 45 RPM records appear 

FCC starts “freeze” on television licenses 

Blacklisting institutionalized at networks and agencies 
FCC reserves television channels for education 

FCC lifts “freeze” and processes license applications 
Hundreds of television stations rush to reach air 
Noncommercial television begins in Houston 

Stereo albums first released 

FM stereo stations commence broadcasting 

Telstar I inaugurates satellite relays of television programs 
Growth of noncommercial television aided by federal grants for facilities 
FCC assumes jurisdiction over cable television 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting formed 


FCC begins crackdown on 10-watt stations 


FCC attempts to initiate a $35 operator's license fee and eliminate “safe-harbor” period 
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Administration Committee Minutes, 1947-1951 

Alumni Files 

Beloit Alumnus, 1900-1933 

Beloit College Bulletin, 1933-1969 

Beloit College Catalogues 

Beloit Magazine, 1969-1992 

The Beloit Times 

Budget Statements, 1928-1935 

Community Senate Files (includes Agendas, Minutes, Budgets) 1969-1987 
The Codex, 1900-1928 

Faculty Files 

The Gold, 1929-1992 

History of Beloit College — Unpublished manuscript by Robert K. Richardson 
Radio Station Files 

The Round Table, 1900-1932, 1945-1992 

Trustees Minutes, 1900-1951 
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WBCR ARCHIVES 
CORRESPONDENCE: 


Rich Allen ’86, Christopher T. Bailey ‘82, Thomas R. Benenson ’63, Richard Brooks ’69, Richard 
Burry ’68, Charles Coffee ’63, Philip Comella ’78, James L. De Young ’59, Thomas Dickinson ’73, 
Richard Dillon ‘50, Roger Dixon ’68, Jerry Alan Donley ’51, Craig Dougan ’52, James Duffy ’49, 
Steven Everse ’88, John Faville ’49, Spencer O. Friedman ‘65, Ruane B. Hill ‘48, William H. 
Hohmann ‘50, Ted Holcombe ’54, Nordahl Holte Jr. ‘54, Richard Johnson ‘52, Harry Jones 52, 
Robert C. Kepner ’48, Michael Kearsey ’71, Michael Kramer ’74, Mark Lamper ’72, William 
Leonard ’52, Peter Maiken ’55, Nancy Markman ’54, Chandler Matthews ’52, Eric May ’79, Don- 
ald Mellema ’59, Seymour Miles ’72, Heath Miller ’75, Cameron T. Murray ’80, Anthony Pec- 
carelli ‘53, Sherrill Pinney ’54, Jacque Reidelberger ’49, Janice Richardson ‘55, James Schaefer “70, 
Kent Sidel ‘72, Chris Simer ’79, James Snead ’84, Mary Sousa ‘69, Arthur Thexton ’72, Allyn 


Thurley ’71, James Torley ‘65, Douglass Trask 50, Doris Vogel ’49, Robert Wieland ’71, Randall 
Wynne ‘73, Eugene Zeltman ‘62. 


INTERVIEWS: 

(interviewed by Dave de Anguera unless otherwise noted) 
Albright, Christopher ’60: December 18, 1991 

Allen, Rich ‘86: Fall of 1985* 

Balson, Carl: Fall of 1985*, August 1, 1991, March 9, 1992 
Carpenter, Dudley ’67; Winarsky, Lou ’69; and Merryman, Walker: October 1991*** 
Frevert, Steve ‘86: November 3, 1991 

Hodge, Jack: December 6, 1991 

Keaton, Bill ‘86: Fall of 1985*, October 17, 1991 

Klinger, Stuart ’34: October 14, 1991**** 

Korst, Bill ’50: Fall of 1985**, October 18, 1991 

Oldenburg, Bryan ’86: November 3, 1991 

Raymer, Larry 34: October 7, 1991 

Savage, Chuck ‘76: September 28, 1991 

Smalley, Jeff ’85: Fall of 1985*, November 3, 1991 

* Interviewed by Bryan Oldenburg 

** Interviewed by Fred Paysen 

*** Taped conversation - no interviewer present 


**** Interviewed by Fred Burwell, ‘86, and Dave de Anguera 
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Dave “Mr. Mean” de Anguera is a 1991 Beloit College Graduate with a BA in 
Communications. During his time at WBCR, he served four and one half years 
as a programmer/ DJ, as well as four years on the Student Board of Directors, 
including two years as Station Manager, Summer Station Manager in 1990, 
three semesters as Engineer, and a semester as Student Advisor. 


Back cover: Steve Frevert ‘86 in the WBCR control room, Fall 1991 (Photograph by David de 
Anguera) . 
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